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WHAT OF ITALY? 
Nei and again in my day-dreams I mount “ |’Ippo- 


grifo,” the winged courser familiar to lovers of Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso, cleave the air between England 
and Italy and, descending in “large spirals” on to the 
Palazzo Venezia in Rome, dismount, pass by magic through 
roof and walls and, seating myself in Mussolini’s chair, thence 
survey Europe and the world. Though my qualifications for 
this exercise are slight—I have only met Mussolini once, in 
April 1918, four and a half years before his “ march” on 
Rome in a sleeping-car—I had the privilege between 1897 and 
1922 of fairly constant intercourse with some of the leading 
statesmen, diplomatists and writers of modern Italy. From 
them I gleaned a notion of what they believed Italy’s abiding 
interests to be ; and it is in the light of those memories that I 
survey Italy, Europe and the world from Mussolini’s chair. 
What do I see? The world—it is useless nowadays to 
restrict one’s gaze to Europe—presents to my amateur 
Italian eyes a picture very different from that which those 
same eyes seemed to see when I discussed the outlook, and 
Italy’s interests, with Mussolini at Milan nearly twenty-one 
years ago. Then the greater part of the world, and Italy with 
it, stood in arms against Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey. If victory was not yet in sight the approaching 
downfall of the Central Powers could be foreseen by men of 
vision—and it was part of my business in Italy and on the 
Italian front in 1918 to hasten that downfall. To Mussolini I 
repeated what I had said to Signor Orlando, the Italian 
Prime Minister, in London towards the end of January 1918, 
and had, at his request, written on January 29 to Baron 
Sonnino, the Italian Foreign Minister. Signor Orlando had 
pressed me to give him what he called my “ bottom thought” ; 
and this is, roughly, what I had said in reply : 

Italy has now a chance of gaining an independence she has never 
enjoyed since she attained unity by the occupation of Rome in 
1870. Until 1875 she lay under the direct menace of a French 
attempt to restore the Temporal Power of the Pope. From 1875 
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until 1882 she wavered between France and Germany. In the 
latter year Bismarck coerced her into entering the Triple Alliance 
by encouraging the French to take Tunis and by threatening, in 
his turn, to espouse the cause of the Pope. From 1882 until 1898 
she had felt the drawbacks both of French resentment and of 
German tutelage, drawbacks mitigated only by a somewhat 
nebulous naval understanding with Great Britain. In 1898 she 
had reached a modus vivendi with France, and had begun to dance 
what Biilow, the German Chancellor, called ‘‘ extra dances ” with 
France and Great Britain, notably at the Algeciras Conference of 
1906. But Italy had not escaped from German tutelage until she 
repudiated the Triple Alliance and entered the war on the Allied 
side in 1915. Even then she foolishly sought to safeguard her 
security by extorting from Great Britain, France and Russia, by 
the London Treaty of April 26th, 1915, territorial terms detri- 
mental to her highest interests. On the basis of those terms alone, 
Italy could not maintain her position in the Alliance; whereas 
she could, by a broadly liberal policy consonant with the traditions 
of her Risorgimento, acquire a moral primacy in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe. She would need openly to espouse the 
cause of the subject Hapsburg peoples, and to be their champion 
and advocate at the Peace Conference. Thus she might extend her 
moral and political influence across the whole Danubian region 
and secure the friendship of Yugoslavia, Roumania and Czecho- 
Slovakia which would look upon her as their guide and protectress. 
Then she need fear the hostility of no Great Power. By agreement 
with the Yugoslavs—without which the Adriatic would never be 
safe for her and might end by becoming a German rather than an 
Italian or a Yugoslav sea—she could cut through at one stroke 
the whole network of shortsighted pro-German or pro-Austrian 
intrigues in which too many Allied public men were taking delight ; 
and she would establish a claim upon the gratitude of the Allied 
peoples for having been chiefly instrumental in the overthrow of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy which was an indispensable 
condition of the defeat of Germany. 


Mussolini, whose mind works swiftly, saw the force of these 
arguments but seemed to make light of Italy’s liberal tradi- 
tions. He may still have been too much of a Syndicalist, too 
enamoured of Georges Sorel’s doctrine of violence as a good 
in itself, to pay much heed to anything like moral considera- 
tions in politics. At all events, while professing agreement in 
principle with my suggestions, he gave them each and all so 
cynical a twist that the workings of his mind left on me a 
sinister impression. 
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A year later the deplorable Treaty of London which 
Sonnino had extracted from the British, French and Russian 
Governments in April 1915 bedevilled the whole position of 
Italy at the Peace Conference. It led to an open breach 
between her, President Wilson and the Supreme Allied 
“Council of Four” which the departure of Orlando and 
Sonnino from Paris reduced for a time to a “ Council of 
Three.” While the Italian Delegation was thus “ on strike,” 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Wilson agreed that the 
signatures of any three of the Great Powers would suffice to 
render the Peace Treaty valid. They did not invite the 
Italians to join in the Anglo-American guarantee to France 
against any future German aggression, and thus excluded 
Italy from what the Italian press began to call “the new 
Triple Alliance.” The Supreme Economic Council suspended 
the re-victualling arrangements for the Italian people, and 
President Wilson held up an American loan to Italy. Finally, 
the Supreme Economic Council decided to put all the enemy 
Adriatic shipping into the Allied shipping pool, and to reduce 
the Italian share of it to the percentage which Italy would be 
entitled to claim for the actual losses of her mercantile marine. 
All this was done very quietly until the Italian Government 
began to realise that blackmailing tactics may be very 
amusing when they are employed by one side only. For my 
part I thought these forms of pressure injudicious ; and on 
May 17th, 1919, I wrote in a private memorandum to Lord 
Northcliffe : 


Frankly, I do not think that these tactics are altogether wise. 
If they had been accompanied or preceded by a positive policy in 
regard to Italy, and not merely a negative policy based at once on 
unwillingness to go beyond the Treaty of London, and on unwilling- 
ness to tell the Italians flatly that its execution would be dia- 
metrically opposed to the best interests of Italy, there might have 
been something to say for cumulative tactical pressure. In dealing 
with Italy, one has not only to think of what she ought not to have, 
but to think also of what she ought to have. That the Allies and 
the United States have never yet done. Consequently, the Italian 
Government may be able to denounce to their people the tactics 
of England, France and the United States as definitely anti-Italian 
—unless at the eleventh hour some positive settlement is found. 


No positive settlement was found. Unwise though they 
were, these tactics brought Italy back to the Peace Conference 
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—with rancour in her heart. This rancour presently took 
the form of an officially fostered defeatism which persuaded 
the Italian people that Italy, after all her sacrifices, had 
been defrauded by her greedy allies; and this defeatism 
opened the door, after three years of chaotic internal strife, 
to Mussolini and his Fascists, who had the backing of Italian 
“big business ” and especially of the Italian General Staff. 

So it is against this background, coloured by some know- 
ledge of Mussolini’s record as “ Duce,” that in my day- 
dreams I survey the world from his chair. From this point of 
vantage I see that four of the Great Powers which stood 
against Germany in the war are no longer in league with 
Great Britain and France. Japan and Italy are in league with 
Germany. The United States is unattached. Soviet Russia, 
after the sacrifice of Czecho-Slovakia by France and Great 
Britain, holds aloof and is cold-shouldered. I see that the aim 
of Germany, with the help of Japan and Italy, is now to 
encircle the Western Powers so as to confront them with the 
danger of war on several fronts and, if possible, to separate 
London from Paris as a prelude to the complete encirclement 
of Great Britain. This latter aim now seems farther from 
fulfilment than Germany and Italy may have thought it not 
long ago. 

I see also that neither Germany, Italy nor Japan wants a 
world war, or even a war with the Western Powers or with the 
United States. War might entail losses disproportionate to 
the gains which Germany, Italy and Japan expect if they 
can carry through their programme without direct attack, 
albeit under constant threat of war. The programme is far- 
reaching, and demands political deftness and psychological 
skill in its execution. On the part of Italy, too, it requires 
constant alertness lest she be “bested” by her German 
partner and be left without those tangible gains to which the 
Italian mind attaches major importance. 

From Mussolini’s chair I look back over the events of the 
past few years and strike a balance between achievements 
and hopes. The first notable achievement was the conquest 
of Abyssinia. Though Abyssinia is still a liability rather than 
an asset, its conquest in the teeth of League opposition, and 
of a Britain willing to wound yet afraid to strike, gained for 
Italy immense prestige throughout Africa, to some extent in 
Asia and certainly in the Arab world. Besides, together with 
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the strategic roads from Eritrea and Abyssinia towards the 
Sudan, Libya may be an effective pincer when it comes to 
the ultimate “ show down ” with Great Britain. Meanwhile, 
Libya serves equally as a means of pressure upon Tunis ; and, 
thanks to the conquest of Spain—by Italian and German 
intervention in the name of non-intervention, sanctified by 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement which cost Mr. Anthony Eden 
his job—France will have to think twice before she makes 
good her boast that she will give up “ not an inch ” of territory 
to Italian demands. 

None the less, in Mussolini’s chair, I feel one or two mis- 
givings. I seem to hear him musing thus : 


My conquest of Spain was, of course, the sequel to my conquest 
of Abyssinia. I might never have got Abyssinia if I had not 
wheedled Laval into making his agreement with me in January 
1935, or thereafter wheedled the British into making the Hoare- 
Laval agreement, notwithstanding Sir Samuel Hoare’s ridiculous 
speech at Geneva on September 11th, 1935, which egregious fools 
in Great Britain and elsewhere mistook for a firm statement of 
policy. The Hoare-Laval agreement, too, nearly caused a split 
between London and Paris, which was all to the good. The money 
I spent on the French press at that time was well spent. And, 
before the Anglo-French tiff was over, my friend Hitler presented 
his little bill to France in the form of the Rhineland occupation. 
An English paper actually wrote: ‘‘ Well done, Hitler!” Hitler 
stood by me then and helped to make my gamble less of a gamble. 
Only, of course, I had to agree to let him have Austria one day, 
and to plant himself both on the Brenner and uncomfortably near 
Trieste. Still one can’t make omelettes without breaking eggs, and 
my Spanish tortilla may turn out to be a very big Mediterranean 
omelette indeed. 

A good deal may depend upon the way I manipulate those 
gullible British. The Chamberlains are really a godsend. When I 
was nearly down and out in 1924 after the miserable Matteotti 
had to be put out of the way, Austen Chamberlain came to pat 
me on the back and brought me into the Locarno Agreement. 
Besides, without meaning to, he gave me Albania. And when I 
was in a tight place in Spain last year, Neville Chamberlain gave 
me a splendid lift by clearing out the mischief-making Eden who 
had bothered me with his Nyon “ anti-piracy ” arrangement. 
“Piracy,” forsooth! Who can call non-intervention, properly 
understood, “ piracy”? 

Neville Chamberlain, too, is grateful to me. I got him out of a 
hole at Munich with my formula, which Hitler and I had settled 
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in advance between us. So he was able to take home “ peace with 
honour” and “ peace for our time” and to sign his paper with 
Hitler. Also he promised to come to see me in Rome—and kept 
his promise, though I tried him pretty high. As soon as he had 
asked whether he and Lord Halifax could come last January, I 
let loose my “ deputies ” to shout for “ Tunis, Corsica, Nice! ”’— 
just to encourage the French. Though this did stick in Chamber- 
lain’s crop for a while, and though the French declined the British 
“ mediation” which, after Munich, I meant to be my trump 
card, Chamberlain did, as his newspapers confessed, hint that in 
more favourable circumstances he might say a word or two to 
France in my support. 

And he and Halifax swallowed my assurances without a grimace! 
On their return to London they went bail for my sincerity— 
though lately they seem to be pulling a wry face over Gayda’s 
version of what I said to my Fascist Grand Council. Whoever 
expected me, I should like to know, to bring my non-intervening 
legionaries out of Spain before I have made quite sure that Franco’s 
victory is complete—political victory as well as military—and 
before Hitler and I have tied up France so tightly that she won’t 
be able to wriggle ? I must stay in Spain. How can I clear out and 
leave Spain entirely to Hitler who has already sent far too many 
men there for my liking? Still, he and I are in the same boat and 
must sink or swim together. One of the things I really cannot 
understand, though I am no fool, is that the British and some of 
the French do not see this. I can’t get away from Hitler, even if 
I would. If Fascism goes, Nazism may go, and vice versa. Besides, 
there are always Balbo, Grandi and their intrigues, with the Court 
behind them, ready to trip me up. 

So I have to keep my wits about me. Hitler may not know that 
I am informed of all the cross-currents in his own Nazi party, and 
especially in the Reichswehr. I know that in his talks with his 
party chieftains at Munich in December there was a fairly strong 
current in favour of leaving me in the lurch as soon as Germany 
should have got what she wants in the south-east and the east 
of Europe. These fellows seem to think they can keep me on the 
string, and get me to cover Germany’s flank while she goes ahead, 
and that I shall be satisfied with promises that somewhen, some- 
how, Germany will help me to deal with France. I am not that sort 
of nincompoop. I mean to cash in on Hitler’s promises before, not 
after, he goes ahead; and then we shall see whether his “ leave- 
Italy-in-the-lurch ” gangsters will talk quite so big. Hitler, at 
any rate, knows he can’t do without me—not yet, or for many a 
day. Chamberlain may think he can buy me off from Hitler with 
vague offers—for he did not say exactly what price he would 
pay. Nor did he twig that his offers help me to keep Hitler in line. 
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And with Hitler on the Brenner my price would be too stiff for 
the British. Hitler sat upon his “ leave-me-in-the-lurchers ” at 
Munich, and has sat upon them since. What he said in the Reichs- 
tag on January 30th was quite right: “ Let nobody in the world 
mistake the resolve formed by National Socialist Germany. It can 
only be conducive to peace if no doubt is left that any war let 
loose against the Italy of to-day, no matter from what motives, 
would bring Germany to the side of her friend.” 

This doesn’t mean that I shan’t keep one or two anchors out to 
windward so that the “ leave-me-in-the-lurch ” German school 
may not be led into temptation. I am not advising Roumania, as 
the Germans would wish, to follow Hungary into Hitler’s camp 
or, for that matter, into the anti-Comintern Pact. And I am taking 
a hand in Ribbentrop’s dealings with Poland. It is just as well 
that Poland should dance on the tight-rope between Berlin and 
Moscow without, of course, falling on either side. In Czecho- 
Slovakia, too, things are not going quite so smoothly as Hitler 
seemed to expect they would. I hear that Ribbentrop said the 
other day in Berlin to the Czecho-Slovak Foreign Secretary that 
Germany is well aware of Czecho-Slovak feelings and knows that 
go per cent. of the people still believe in the “ Bene$ system.” So 
Hitler has had to draw in his horns, for the time being, at Prague, 
and to ask only that special rights shall be given to the German 
minority which remains in Czecho-Slovakia, not so much because 
Germany cares about this minority—to make Chamberlain and 
Daladier believe that she really cared about the Sudeten Germans 
was one of the great jokes of last summer!—as because she wants 
those rights as a precedent for her dealings with Poland, Roumania 
and Yugoslavia. 

This idea doesn’t altogether suit my book. Yugoslavia is a 
nuisance, and the fall of Stoyadinovitch shows that the Croats are 
again becoming indigestible. But I don’t want to see Yugoslavia 
cut up. Should the worst ever come to the worst the Yugoslavs 
might still be useful ; and if Germany got hold of them the Adriatic 
would soon cease to be mare nostrum. However much I may extend 
or consolidate my Italian Empire, Italy will still be in Europe, and 
I do not want her in the Axis to be a mere tail that does not wag 
the dog. 

For the moment I feel pretty safe. True, Chamberlain now says 
England will stand by France ; but having said it, he can tell the 
French to be nice to me without riling them. True, too, that the 
British and the French are rearming; and the United States is 
nasty. But what can they do? They will never get together against 
me; and if Hitler and I are skilful, the British and the French will 
have to give me something. When they have given me something, 
they will have to give Hitler something. One of the best things 
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Hitler did on January 30th was to smash the stupid pretext that 
Germany cannot be given colonies because they would be of 
strategic value to her. Strategic objections, he said, are an attempt 
to deprive Germany of her rights, and a nation of 80 millions will 
not be deprived of its rights. It is precisely because colonies have 
strategic value that we and the Germans want them. When we 
have got them we shall soon show the use we can make of them. 
We shall make Britain and France sit up! 


At this point I awoke from my day-dream in Mussolini’s 
chair, passed once more magically through the walls and roof, 
remounted “1’Ippogrifo” and sped back to England. As 
my winged courser flew over Corsica and across the Gulf of 
Lyons I got glimpses of the Spanish coast and understood 
more clearly what the cry for “ Tunis, Corsica, Nice! ” might 
mean. I felt that it is not seriously meant for to-day, but very 
seriously for to-morrow. What I could not understand was 
why we British had been so swift in 1936 to put an embargo 
on the purchase of arms and war material by Government 
Spain, or the ensuing policy, if policy it can be called, of 
“‘ non-intervention ” as a screen for the Italo-German con- 
quest of the Spanish peninsula. I knew that German guns 
surround Gibraltar on the land side, and grin at the Rock 
across the Straits. I knew, too, that German aerodromes have 
been planted along the Spanish slopes of the Pyrenees, and 
that some thousands of German “ technicians ” have been 
busy on Franco’s side for two years. Further, I knew that a 
mysterious German force—originally called “ E.K.S.,” which 
might stand for “‘ Expeditionary Corps Spain ” or “ Expedi- 
tionary Corps South ”—had been recruited from the regular 
German army, trained last year at Déberitz near Berlin, then 
stationed in Southern Carinthia, before going to Italy either 
on the way to Spain or to Libya, or to be brigaded, as “ stiffen- 
ing,” with Italian troops on the frontier of France. I was aware 
that the first instalment of this special German force consisted 
of about 100,000 trained men, with another 100,000 in reserve, 
that it had been renamed “ Reichs-Kolonial-Korps ” or 
“ R.K.K.,” and that its formation had been explained to 
Reichswehr and Black Guard officers as a military and 
political necessity. This necessity, the explanation ran, arose 
from the expediency of employing German troops on fronts 
outside Germany in the coming war with the Western Powers. 
The new German colonial troops would serve this purpose. 
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They must therefore be accustomed beforehand to the 
terrain on which they would have to operate in Italy, Spain 
and elsewhere. 

Knowing these things and suspecting that our Government 
knows them too, the British policy of “appeasement ” 
seemed to me increasingly mysterious—unless, indeed, its 
only object be to gain time for the completion of British 
rearmament. Yet, even so, I could not see how any prospec- 
tive degree of British rearmament could easily replace the 
1,500,000 men of the Czecho-Slovak army, its fortifications, 
its aircraft and its great arsenals which “ appeasement ” had 
sacrificed in October. Something seemed to be wrong some- 
where. Here were two effectively insolvent States, Germany 
and Italy, building up huge armaments on internal credit, 
and exposing Great Britain and France, who are still semi- 
solvent, to what may become an intolerable strain upon 
their own financial systems. Of the two insolvent States, 
Italy was the weaker. Yet we had relieved her burden in 
Abyssinia by recognising her conquest, and her King as 
Emperor, and had helped to ease Mussolini’s position in Spain 
by declining to give countenance or encouragement to the 
lawful Spanish Government. Without a murmur we had 
suffered British vessels to be bombed in Spanish harbours by 
German and Italian aircraft, and British sailors to be killed ; 
and we had noted with hardly a shudder the massacre of 
Spanish civilians by those same aircraft. And without a 
thought of the effect of these things upon our good name and 
our political credit throughout the world, we had continued 
to maintain the best relations with Hitler and Mussolini, 
trusting only that their respect for our new armaments would 
prevent them from trying conclusions with us. Should this 
trust be misplaced we could, after all—as our Prime Minister 
and Sir Samuel Hoare had assured us—“ give a very good 
account of ourselves.” 

On the assumption that these assurances have more solid 
worth than Mussolini’s assurances to Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax, the conclusion I drew as I returned from my 
day-dream excursion to the Palazzo Venezia was that the 
sooner we stand firm, in deed as well as in word, the better. 
Mussolini, like Hitler, understands only one kind of argument 
—firmness, with adequate strength behind it. It is true that 
the Italian people and the German people do not want war. 
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Mussolini knows it ; Hitler knows it. But it is truer that the 
German and the Italian peoples will have no say in the matter 
if Hitler and Mussolini push their threats to the point of war. 
Neither the Italian nor the German people has any real dislike 
of “ peaceful” concessions extorted from us or France by 
threat of war; and every such concession rivets Mussolini’s 
and Hitler’s hold upon their respective countries. 

The only way to save those countries, and our own, from 
war is, I am convinced, forthwith to show that we will yield 
nothing, nor will we advise France to yield anything, to 
threat of war ; and that we take our stand not on the defence 
of this or that territory or strategic position, but on the 
principle which we have so long trampled underfoot—that 
until lawless violence ceases to be the rule in international 
affairs, those who follow this rule, and spurn both human 
right and democratic freedom, must reckon with our un- 
flinching resistance. With the rule of violence we cannot 
compromise, nor can we make fear—masquerading as 
prudence or “‘ appeasement ”—our counsellor when we are 
bidden to “stand and deliver” colonies or anything else. 
Otherwise we shall merit all the evil that will come upon us. 
But we need to be quite clear in our minds that in with- 
standing the rule of violence and armed menace we shall be 
challenging the very existence of the totalitarian systems. 
They know and can live by no other rule. The issue is: “ We 
or They?” The peoples they oppress hope in their heart of 
hearts that it will be “ We,” for then those peoples might 
begin again to breathe the air of freedom. 

WickHAm STEED, 


GERMANY’S EASTERN NEIGHBOURS. 


ERMANY’S immediate aims in Eastern Europe are 

primarily economic. The Reich is to be the manu- 

facturing centre supplying her surplus production to 
dependent States which, in their turn, provide food and raw 
material. In one sense it is a conception not dissimilar from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial Preference schemes of thirty-five 
years ago, but there is a great difference. This complementary 
exchange of products is not to be in any sense free. It is to 
be organised and its character determined among other 
means by the greater military power of the Reich. To carry 
it out does not, at any rate at this stage, imply war. It is 
true that Poland and Russia may in the future present 
serious military problems to Germany, but of all the other 
States it can be said that there is none able to withstand her 
advances. 

The weapons Germany has may be detailed somewhat as 
follows. She provides a vast market. She disposes of a com- 
pletely dominant military force. She is the leader of a great 
movement for the extermination of Jewish influence. Where- 
ever her nationals are to be found she proclaims the attractive 
slogan: “* Ein Volk, ein Reich,” which is made effective by 
newspaper and radio propaganda, by the creation of para- 
military organisations, or, if need be, by violence itself. In 
the case of the Ukraine we see for the first time the utilisation 
of the ethnographic principle among a non-German people 
to forward German aims. With these weapons in her hands 
Germany hopes to make whatever changes she desires in her 
own favour by the same bloodless methods which succeeded 
at Munich. 

It was with a view to talking with people on the spot that 
I made a recent journey along Germany’s eastern marches, 
starting and ending at Berlin and pursuing a line through 
Gdynia, Danzig, Kéonigsberg, Memel, Kaunas, Warsaw, 
Lemberg, Cracow, Budapest, Chust, the capital of Carpatho- 
Ukraine, and Prague. 

Danzig may be said to be entirely Germanised. There is a 
united political party ; there are the usual bands of S.A. men : 
the control of the city depends entirely upon orders received 
from Berlin through Mr. Férster, the Gauleiter, who himself 
is not a Danzig man: orators arrive from the Reich: Jews 
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are treated in the spirit of Nuremberg. Instances of Jewish 
persecution abound, of course, in every place where German 
influence exists. I will give but one example which came to 
my notice in Danzig. There was an old-established shop for 
the supply of the highest class of furniture. It might have 
stood in Bond Street. The proprietors were Jews. They were 
visited and asked to prove that they had met all tax demands. 
This they had no difficulty in showing. They were then asked 
to deposit a security—I think of {2,000—for the payment of 
future taxes. This they were unable to do and therefore on 
the window-front is to be seen the customary notice giving 
the name of the Aryan who has taken over the business of its 
now ruined proprietors. It is under pressure, of which this is 
one instance, that the Jews have been given a time limit in 
which to leave Danzig. I was told that the Police President 
is a man of much tact and is dealing with the cases as con- 
siderately as possible, but there you have it—the German 
policy, applied of course in flat defiance of the security given 
by the Danzig Statute. 

Poland is sensitive about her sovereignty. There was, some 
years ago, the famous pillar-box dispute. Recently there has 
been a controversy involving the issue by Poland, and in 
reply by the Free State, of postage stamps giving varying 
accounts of the historical sovereignty over Danzig. But 
whatever Poland may say it is true that Danzig is ripe to 
rejoin Germany. Dr. Béttcher, a very courteous official, who 
was a German administrator in the Cameroons and later a 
prisoner of war in England, explained that it was just a 
question of time. When I asked my Nazi guide when it would 
occur she replied that it was of course not for her to say: the 
matter would be settled by the Fihrer—and that exactly 
expresses the truth. 

But the annexation of Danzig involves economic complica- 
tions. It is true that traffic coming down the river must use 
the port, but in a general sense Danzig could easily be robbed 
of her hinterland. The picturesque quays and warehouses of 
this famous city form a startling contrast to the extensive 
modern construction of the Polish port of Gdynia. Gdynia is 
well worth a visit. There is nothing that is historically 
interesting to see: it is just an impressive lesson in what can 
be done by the vigour of these new States—miles and miles 
of railway line, broad and deep docks carrying ocean-going 
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liners. If, therefore, Danzig were simply taken over by 
Germany she would just die and leave the Reich with her 
population to support. Moreover, to annex Danzig would 
open in an active form the question of the Corridor, to the 
surrender of which the Poles could not consent. The existence 
of Gdynia prevents that. They might agree to duplicating 
the existing railway arrangements, which are said to work 
admirably, by an autobahn which would join Prussia with the 
big autobahn which runs from Danzig to Kénigsberg. But, is 
such an autobahn to be extra-territorial, like the one in 
Czecho-Slovakia? If so, would it not prove to be a silken 
cord round the neck of Gdynia? For such reasons as these it 
is probable that nothing sensational will happen in Danzig 
for the present, unless of course the demand for victories 
to support the prestige of the Nazi régime makes action 
inevitable. 

In Memel the Germanisation is not so complete. There is, 
for example, no Gauleiter: there are no orators from Germany, 
the matter is left to local people. Dr. Neumann, the leader, 
enjoys a peculiar advantage in that he is a veterinary surgeon 
and two-thirds of the Memel Gediez is agricultural. He is no 
doubt able therefore to combine helpful service with political 
persuasion. Germans in Memelland complained to me that 
they had been forgotten by the Reich in their sufferings under 
the Kaunas Government. Their grievances began, of course, 
with the forcible assumption of sovereignty in 1923 by the 
Lithuanians, and Dr. Schreiber, a charming professor of 
history, showed me with pride original proclamations by the 
Allies declaring that they would hold the city for the Memel- 
landers. There is, further, complaint of the harshness of the 
martial law and the inequality of its application as between 
German and Lithuanian. On the other hand I was told that 
martial law, which was in force over the whole State, was in 
fact more mildly applied in Memel than in other parts of 
Lithuania. Whether a milder régime in Memel would have 
saved Lithuania from her present dangers is a matter of 
speculation and Denmark perhaps could explain whether the 
strictest fairness could protect any small State from German 
demands. For the present, however, matters have reached 
the stage when Memellanders demand no more than the full 
application of the Statute. None the less everything is moving 
in Memel in exactly the same manner as it does elsewhere 
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where German influence is exerted. The S.A. is to be intro- 
duced—an armed force under foreign control within the 
sovereignty of the Lithuanian State. Preparations are being 
made to drive out the Jews. In the handsome hotel under 
Government patronage Jews and the Jewish press are to be 
seen. But there exists another hotel which is the centre of 
Germanism. A Memellander told me that the Jews were 
leaving Memel of their own free will. That they are leaving 
there is no doubt. Business men, with sound foresight, are 
moving to Kaunas, leaving their business in the hands of 
Aryan managers. 

The port of Memel is controlled by a Board, to which the 
League of Nations appoints one representative. It has, of 
course, its river trade, but for its main business it depends 
upon Lithuania, whose only port it is. If Memel were annexed 
by Germany, Kaunas could starve it out. Their trade could 
be diverted without much difficulty, by arrangement with 
Latvia, to Libau, and, besides this, there is the possible 
development of a small fishing port, Shventai, entirely within 
Lithuanian territory, for which purpose some money has. 
already been voted. 

In such circumstances, to join Memel to East Prussia would 
merely be an economic embarrassment to Germany. But 
would such circumstances arise? Germany would not be 
unlikely to use her greatly superior military power to prevent 
the Lithuanians strangling Memel, and the Lithuanians could 
not possibly resist. The annexation, however, is not desired 
by the business men of Memel. Its supporters come from the 
farmers, who believe that they would receive from Germany 
higher prices than they get at present for their products. If 
Germany did annex Memelland, what territory would she 
take? I was told that plans existed for the incorporation in 
the Reich of an area considerably in excess of what is at 
present in the Memelland Gebzet. 

The most complete example of the subjugation of a small 
country is to be found in the case of Czecho-Slovakia. After 
Munich a good many people believed that she would enjoy a 
flourishing life as a democratic and neutral State, freed from 
the incubus of her three and a half million Sudetens. This 
picture has turned out to be entirely false. Czecho-Slovakia 
has, of course, to-day no frontier defences. The famous 
little pill-boxes lie far inside German, Polish and Hungarian 
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territory, where they face the wrong way. It is said that so 
effective were they that the Germans have found it too ex- 
pensive to blow them up and that they are to be filled in with 
soil. Furthermore, Czecho-Slovakia depends more than ever 
on Germany for the sale of her goods. Common sense appears 
to have been used in the new commercial arrangements. For 
example, a firm manufacturing in Carlsbad, with sale-rooms 
in Prague, is entirely unaffected by the fact that a new 
frontier has been erected. But still the fact remains that the 
Czechs must look to the Germans more than ever. Moreover, 
most of the brown and black coal has been lost and must be 
purchased by the Czechs in a foreign currency. This creates 
particular difficulties in the case of the brown coal, for the 
heating apparatus in Czecho-Slovakia is mostly constructed to 
consume it and has to be altered if black coal is to be employed. 

As a further illustration of the economic subjugation may 
be mentioned the case of the railways. The new frontier put 
great sections of the main lines into Germany, and the Czechs 
must pay, I was told, under the arrangement by which traffic 
has been resumed, Kr. 500 a day for every train. In the case 
of the railway passing through Czecho-Slovakia from the old 
Germany to Austria there is an agreement which makes this 
line, when needed, in effect a German military railway. The 
most striking example of the dependency of Czecho-Slovakia 
is the case of the electric supply of Prague. It comes from a 
village said to be entirely Czech in character but now lying 
in German territory, so that Prague could be put in darkness 
by the direction of a German official. 

On the political side the German control of Czecho-Slovakia 
is obvious in the constitution of the Parliament. Parties have 
been compelled to amalgamate and the Communist Party has 
been dissolved in deference to German wishes. There is a 
so-called Opposition, but there is no question of an alternative 
Government. I was told that it was impossible to hold elections 
because, were they held, the majority would go against the 
present Government and an impossible situation would be 
created. The full application of the pressure on the Jews has 
not yet been made in Bohemia. In Slovakia it is threatened. 
But there can be little doubt that a demand for such a policy 
has been made on Prague by Berlin. i 

Hungary is in the Axis and a Hungarian friend described 
Dr. Imredi’s Government as being 75 per cent. Nazi. It may 
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be that it will be replaced by one that is 100 per cent. Nazi. 
This would formally register the control of Hungarian affairs 
from Berlin. Hungary is useful to Germany both for her 
supply of agricultural products and because she provides 
communications with Roumania and the East. Hungarian 
industry might be regarded by the Germans as competitive, 
and certainly they would have no desire to encourage it. If 
the anti-Jewish legislation in Hungary is made effective, a 
hard blow will have been aimed at Hungarian industry. 
Hungary, a land of squires, owes what it has of commerce, 
industry and learning largely to the Jews, who have been good, 
loyal Hungarians and provided many excellent officers and 
men in the war. If they go, Hungary becomes a mere farm 
hinterland to the Reich. 

Beyond Hungary is Roumania, in which, for Germany, lies 
the most important of all raw materials, namely oil. It is to 
be presumed that commercial arrangements could be made 
for its purchase, or even barter, but the success of any such 
arrangement becomes more likely with every increase in the 
military power of Germany on the Roumanian frontier. Should 
this increase in strength be accompanied by a change in the 
Roumanian Government then the circumstances become ideal. 
There would be identity of ideology. Much interest is taken in 
Germany in the Iron Guard movement and in a Berlin shop 
you will see prominently displayed books with a portrait of 
the “ murdered ” Codreanu and an account of his work for 
his country. Should the Iron Guard come to power and the 
present régime in consequence disappear, the murder would 
be avenged and adjustment as between Roumania and Ger- 
many would be made much simpler. Moreover, such a Govern- 
ment would be more willing to assist German plans against the 
Soviet Ukraine. In the German view it is not too much to 
hope that, as the technique of Munich becomes applied with 
progressive success, Moscow may be made at some time to 
yield to the sort of pressure which was effective in September, 
1938, in Prague. 

The Carpatho-Ukraine forms a particularly interesting 
problem and the labour of a journey to Chust I found very 
well repaid. This land is partly situated on the hills and partly 
on the plains leading to Hungary. The railway, of course, is 
in the plains and for the most part in Hungary. Carpatho- 
Ukraine could exist as a part of Hungary, which would then 
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have a common frontier with Poland, or it could exist with 
the frontiers which it enjoyed when it was called Ruthenia. 
In its present state it can hardly exist at all, for communica- 
tions are almost impossible. There is, indeed, a road leading 
from Chust into Slovakia but it is in a wretched state, 
being very heavily used by Czech military transport. Chust 
is now the nerve centre of the Ukrainian national movement. 
It regards Hitler as its benefactor and entertains, at any rate 
among its younger elements, very ambitious hopes for the 
future. The Ukrainians realise, of course, that the special 
favour they enjoy from Berlin is not entirely due to their own 
national claims. Carpatho-Ukraine may serve Germany in 
many ways. In the first place she provides a bridge to 
Roumania. The road, which has been proposed, would be an 
expensive affair, but it would lead straight to the Roumanian 
border. It may not be necessary to construct it if the Hun- 
garian railway line falls, as in the case of Czecho-Slovakia, 
entirely under German control. The military value of 
Carpatho-Ukraine to Germany is found in the fact that both 
Poland and Hungary are faced with a new German-controlled 
frontier. On the political side, of course, Carpatho-Ukraine 
provides Germany with a powerful weapon of agitation against 
Poland. Galicia is intensely interested in the new Ukrainian 
State and in Chust it is possible openly to avow an association 
with the revolutionary Ukrainian movement, which could not 
exist in the case of the constitutional Undo party in Poland. 
Further, Carpatho-Ukraine makes a call to the Ukrainians in 
Bukovina and Bessarabia, in Roumania, who are not only 
Ukrainians but occupiers of oil-bearing land. Thus, both as 
a military passage and as a centre of national agitation, 
Carpatho-Ukraine is an ideal base for undermining the soli- 
darity of the Soviet Union and detaching, in whole or in part, 
the Russian Ukraine and joining it to the German system. 
This hope of breaking up the Soviet Union exists in the mind 
of many political thinkers in Germany. 

Perhaps, therefore, the best forecast of immediate German 
plans between the Baltic and the Danube would be to say that 
Berlin aims at the creation of a buffer belt, which, besides 
providing primary products, for the time being keeps the 
Soviets at arm’s length and may later be used as a base for 
their disintegration. 

Wepcwoop BEnn. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN SEAt, 


N January 18th General Rojo, Chief of the Government 
( )eenera Staff, broadcast to all Spaniards in the loyalist 
and rebel zones a memorable statement : 


All the Spanish people have determined to hold up your 
offensive. You may yet, by force of material, tear away from it 
some territory, but you will not conquer it, for liberal Spain can- 
not perish. Even if you crush her, you may be sure that from her 
razed towns and from the bones of her dead there will arise, even 
in your own ranks, this ideal of liberty and independence, fertilised 
by the blood of our warriors. He conquers who finally conquers. 
You can defeat an army ; but our war will be won not so much on 
the fields of battle as in the conquest of the popular will... . 

Much innocent blood has already flowed, and the road will be 
very long, whatever your victories or ours. While the liberty and 
independence of Spain are at stake our duty is clear: the crucifix 
which still hangs above our beds holds us to it ; and our children, 
whose look of terror from the explosion of Italian bombs is 
ineffaceably fixed in our minds, are always before us. Spanish 
women, prostituted by the invasion, cities destroyed and fields 
ravaged by the barbarity of your aviators, caravans of peasants 
fleeing from torture and death, old people queueing for a few 
ounces of food, so as not to perish of hunger, thanks to your 
blockade, imperiously demand it of us. It is a duty imposed by 
God, by our country and by our children. It must be performed 
every day, every minute, until the end—for the sake of Spain. 
We do not lose hope that a ray of light may in the end penetrate 
the blindness of your leaders. I repeat to you, that I do not ask of 
you either magnanimity or pardon—only a little understanding and 
patriotism. That should suffice to put an end to the calvary of Spain. 


In December 1936 I, along with other Members of Parlia- 
ment who were in Madrid, lunched at the War Ministry with 
General Rojo, then a captain and chief assistant to General 
Miaja ; a quiet man, asked why as a regular army officer he 
was organising the defence of Madrid, he replied that he had 
taken the oath to the Spanish Government and saw no reason 
why he should break it. His wife and children have been in 
the hands of the insurgents since the outbreak of the war. A 
Catholic, wearing a cross under his tunic, he represents an 
enlightened point of view, too rarely found amongst Spanish 
proesne soldiers. To-day he is at his post again in Central 

pain. 
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General Rojo’s broadcast was directed to Spaniards whether 
in Government territory or under insurgent rule. A very 
moving appeal to all Spaniards to unite against the foreigners 
who were devastating their country, an appeal which is in 
keeping with Dr. Negrin’s policy, in which he has made it 
clear on several occasions during the autumn and winter that 
if General Franco would forgo the assistance of foreigners in 
the same way as the Spanish Government had done by 
repatriating their foreign volunteers, he was confident that 
peace could be established by Spaniards dealing direct with 
Spaniards. Recently Dr. Negrin has laid down three condi- 
tions upon which peace could be obtained : 


1. The independence of Spain should be guaranteed free 
of all foreign interference. 

2. The Spanish people should be allowed to choose their 
own régime and destiny. 

3. There should be no reprisals after the war. 


In offering peace on these terms, the Spanish Government 
are in no way departing from the policy which they have 
pursued in the past. To disillusioned democrats in other 
countries it may seem extraordinary that the Spanish people 
have been prepared to suffer hardships far greater than those 
involved for most of the combatants in the Great War, for the 
ideals of independence and democratic progress, which fired 
our fathers and grandfathers, seem cold to many to-day. 
Both Mr. Eden and Mr. Winston Churchill have observed 
that Spanish democracy has become increasingly moderate 
during the course of the war. Those who have visited Spain, 
whether they went out Liberal, Socialist or Conservative, 
have usually returned fired by something of the spirit which 
has characterised the Republic fighting against overwhelming 
odds. Mr. Michael Weaver, a Conservative who travelled on 
both sides in Spain, wrote on his return : 


Having seen this spirit, I cannot believe that the Republic will 
ever surrender. I can only hope that if the Nationalist Govern- 
ment continues to bomb civilians, they will lose the sympathy of 
the world as they have lost mine. 


The tens of thousands of refugees on the French frontier 
represent the wreck of all that a free Catalonia might have 
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stood for, Perhaps it is true that they were unwise in spending 
so much time and energy building schools instead of fortifica- 
tions, but they believe in education, and believe that ignorance 
is their greatest enemy. As General Franco captures villages, 
his troops burn the village library and shoot the teachers. 
While Government Spain has spent on education ten times 
what the whole of Spain spent previously, the Nationalists 
have closed universities and know that Moors, sufficiently 
armed by their Italian and German friends, could effectively 
silence the spirit of progress which dares to challenge the 
medieval poverty, ignorance and corrupt inefficiency of the 
old régime. English observers in Madrid have been amazed 
at the risks that workers took, risks to their own lives, to save 
the art treasures of their ancient civilisation from the wanton 
bomber. Sefior del Vayo found time in January at Geneva to 
carry out a plan he had long considered, to hand over to the 
safe keeping of the League of Nations some of the best pictures 
of Spain’s heritage. Was there ever such a flight of peasants 
with their goats and children, disarmed international volun- 
teers, intellectuals with their pictures ? 

This flight of defeated humanity pursued to the very 
frontiers of France by the pitiless bombers of the Dictators 
is a warning to democrats everywhere. I] Telegrafo (Count 
Ciano’s newspaper) on January 17th wrote as follows : 


It is true that the desire to fight the Red Menace provided the 
first motive for the Italian volunteers in Spain, but those who stop 
to think about the Spanish situation will not take long to realise 
that the reason springing from an ideological opposition is accom- 
panied by all the reasons based on the necessity of opposing French 
imperialism in the Peninsula. As regards Spain, Italy has direct 
interests absolutely opposed to those of France. 


While J] Tevere on January 27th adds : 


It is a moral and also a strategic defeat for France. . . . Now 
thanks to the Italian navy, not a single French soldier will be able 
to cross the Mediterranean. .. . It needs only a slight pressure on 
the Alps and Rhine and a united and fundamental pressure on the 
Pyrenees to force her to a reasonable attitude. 


The crime for which the Spanish people have suffered so much 
is to have opposed German and Italian imperial ambitions. 
To Italians the capture of Barcelona is not “represented as 
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a liberation of Spaniards from an undesirable social system, 
but as 


Franco triumphs, Mussolini and Italy triumph. France bites 
the dust and must pay the price of her defeat. Once again she has 
three frontiers. 


Conservative statesmen have repeated again and again Mr. 
Eden’s original phrase that the territorial integrity of Spain 
and her possessions was a vital British interest. What they 
have fatally overlooked is that a militant National Spain, 
armed, organised, and exploited by Hitler and Mussolini, is 
perhaps a more serious menace to the Western democracies 
than any mere transference in the nineteenth-century style 
of territory from one country to another. 

Correspondents in Catalonia during the last stages of 
General Franco’s offensive against Barcelona reported that he 
was using munitions of Czech origin. One victory for the 
Dictators in Europe leads to another. Last autumn while the 
democratic forces of Europe were bending all their energies 
on preventing the British Government from granting General 
Franco belligerent rights, the Dictators were accumulating in 
Spain sufficient supplies for an offensive which must over- 
whelm Catalonia. Meanwhile the British Government are 
making feverish attempts to win the goodwill of General 
Franco. We have assisted him to obtain possession of the 
strongest naval base, Port Mahon in Minorca, remaining in 
the Mediterranean. Our Government is doubtless proffering 
him financial assistance to make good the devastation worked 
by his German and Italian masters. General Franco is indeed 
a fortunate man. The Dictators lavish upon him their arms, 
and the British Government without arms to spare can offer 
him the money which his other friends have not. But just as 
our mediation at Minorca was interrupted by the arrival of 
Italian bombers, the Germans and Italians, entrenched 
economically, politically and militarily in Spain, will have the 
last word. Franco may accept our money and will proceed to 
discuss the question of Gibraltar with the German and Italian 
ambassadors. 

The Spanish Government has returned to Central Spain. 
Dr. Negrin has offered peace on terms which must appear 
just to democrats wherever they are found, but General 
Franco having refused them, the Spanish people will fight on. 
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From many platforms in many democratic countries we have 
insisted that the Spanish people are fighting our battle. The 
treachery of our democratic Governments in face of the 
ruthless dishonesty of the Dictators is enough to make us 
doubt what the future may be for democracy anywhere in 
Europe. Perhaps the indomitable courage of Spaniards may 
set us all an example: 


Meanwhile, comrades of rebel Spain, know that the tumult of 
your offensive does not stun us; that your war machines do not 
intimidate us; nor yet the swaggering of generals giving the 
Fascist salute to Mussolini on the shores of Mare Nostrum, in order 
to announce to his starving subjects the conquest of a new promised 
land. 

We shall continue to await you at our post, for such is our 
duty. 


It is not only General Rojo who awaits the enemy at his 
post, but democracy everywhere watches impotently, fearing 
where the next blow may fall, and who is to be the next victim. 
For who knows whose turn it will be next to resist, as Spain is 
resisting, the designs of totalitarianism ? We might ask our- 
selves why Germany and Italy lent this support to General 
Franco. Was it simply on account of political sympathy, or 
was it to undertake what is called an ideological crusade? 
No indeed! It was in the main to upset the present status quo, 
to further the growing Italian hegemony in the Mediterranean, 
and in no small measure to destroy the spirit of progress 
inherent in the Republic. And the Spanish people have dared 
and challenged the force of the might of the Dictators! 

The President of the Republic, Manuel Azafia, has said— 
though strangely out of place it may seem in these days of 
international gangsterism—that what matters is to be in 
the right, and when one is, to know how to defend that right. 
The Spanish Republicans have that right, and the will and 
spirit to defend it, but what of those Spaniards who have 
favoured and perhaps profited by the foreign invasion ? How 
do they console themselves for the grief of Spaniards when 
they see their cities destroyed, and thousands of their country- 
men killed by foreign arms, or driven from their homes and 
country? No nation can live in shame, or, having lost her 
honour, as Nationalist Spain has, and sacrificed her freedom, 
has the right to the respect of the rest of the world. How can 
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they describe as triumph the spectacle of their population 
decimated, famous cities and villages wiped out, the nation’s 
heritage transformed into smoke, hate swollen into malignity, 
the means of labour lost, and their country mortgaged for 
three generations? 

For almost three years the people of the Republic have 
carried on this war because it was being waged against them. 
They would not tolerate despotism of any man, group or a 
foreign power. This is even more true to-day. It is not a 
question of territory lost or gained, or military victories, but 
of the independent sovereignty and freedom of a whole nation. 
This constitutes the undeniable greatness of the Spanish 
Army, which is to-day, indeed, a nation in arms. They carry 
on now because their cause, however Spanish, is that of the 
whole democratic world, the cause of peace and free men. 
“ Weare,” says Azaiia, “ sons of the same sun, and tributaries 
of the same river.” This is our cause! 

We cannot abandon it at this very critical moment. Or 
does the intellectual and spiritual future of democracy in 
Europe mean nothing to us? Like most ordinary people I 
passionately desire peace, for ourselves and for Spain. But 
the Spanish people must be allowed to achieve their peace. 
For with a peace based on these three points of Senor Negrin, 
on freedom and human dignity, who knows but it will be an 
effective brake on the downward slide of democracy in Europe. 

WitFrip RoBERTs. 


THE “SUBZ2CANATS 


O discussion of the present management and future 

ownership of the Suez Canal is complete which does 

not involve a close comparison between it and the 
Panama Canal. Both have changed the course of the world’s 
trade: both have stormy diplomatic histories and are of 
first-rate strategical significance. The Suez Canal is a hundred 
miles long and runs at sea-level: the Panama Canal is half 
as long and has three locks at each end. The Suez Canal cost 
originally {30 millions, the Panama Canal {£75 million, and 
the annual cost of maintenance and operation is also higher. 
The Suez Canal is unfortified and, by Treaty, open in peace 
and in war to the commercial and fighting ships of all nations, 
if they can reach it. The Panama Canal is in a fortified zone 
under United States control, an enclave in the territory of the 
Republic of Panama, itself a creation of Theodore Roosevelt, 
as a necessary preliminary, in his judgment, to the building 
of the Canal. 

The Suez Canal is owned by a commercial company with its 
siége social in Paris, controlled by a Board of thirty-two 
Directors who divide 2 per cent. of the net profits between 
them, on behalf of shareholders who for the past three years 
have received a dividend of 50 per cent. on their shares and 
have not received less than 25 per cent. for half a century. 
The Panama Canal is owned by the United States Government, 
and governed by an official nominated by the President, 
whose salary (10,000 dollars) is much less than that of any 
one of the Directors of the Suez Canal and far less than that 
received by a number of high officials of the Suez Canal 
Company : it makes no profit, but incurs no losses. 

The Suez Canal zone is subject to Egyptian law: the 
Panama Canal zone to American law. The Suez Canal Com- 
pany has no powers in the Canal zone other than are essential 
for operating purposes: the Governor of the Panama Canal 
is supreme in all respects within the Canal zone. The Suez 
Canal dues compare very unfavourably with those of the 
Panama Canal. Comparison is difficult, for different systems 
of measurement are applied in calculating tolls, but the 
difference per ton of cargo carried and per net ton of shipping 
passing is from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. higher in the case 
of the Suez Canal. The difference has sufficed to divert a 
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considerable volume of tonnage to the Panama Canal, where 
refuelling is cheaper than at Port Said: it constitutes a 
definite and often heavy handicap to British traders in the 
Far East in so far as they are in competition with American 
houses. 

Canal and harbour dues are far more important items in 
shipping management than formerly, for running expenses 
have been greatly reduced both per day at sea and per mile, 
though the all-important factor is still the amount of avail- 
able cargo, and on the Panama Canal route harbour dues 
figure less heavily than on the routes served by the Suez 
Canal. These comparisons are important because, for many 
ports, the two canals are in close competition. From London 
to Sydney the Suez Canal route is shorter by 28 marine miles, 
from New York to Hong Kong by 219, to Manila by 218, to 
Fremantle by §93. From London to Wellington, N.Z., the 
Panama Canal route is shorter by 1,077 miles, from New York 
to Shanghai by 1,091 miles. 

These facts are, or should be, part of the background of any 
dispassionate examination of the demand, long in the back- 
ground but never actually formulated, of certain maritime 
powers for a re-examination of the international status and 
commercial management of the Suez Canal. Before examining 
these demands British students of affairs will do well to bear 
in mind a few salient facts. First and foremost is the justifi- 
able amour propre of the French people in all that concerns the 
Canal. It is the creation of a great Frenchman, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, whose last years were saddened by his failure to 
repeat his triumph in the Isthmus of Panama. It was built 
by French and Egyptian capital. But for Said Pasha’s noble 
and generous support (he subscribed sixty million francs) the 
Suez Canal Company could not have gone to allotment. It 
was started against the advice of the best British engineers 
and completed in spite of the strenuous opposition of British 
statesmen. The British press vied with Parliament in pro- 
claiming its impracticability whilst denouncing its dangers 
alike to Turkish suzerainty in Egypt and British predominance 
in the Indian Ocean. Whilst 46 per cent. of the shares, bought 
by Disraeli from the Khedive Ismail Pasha, the successor to 
Said Pasha, are in the hands of the British Treasury, almost 
all the remainder are held by French citizens. The British 
shares carry next to no voting rights, for the Articles of 
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Association provide that twenty-five shares give the right to 
a vote, but no shareholder may have more than ten votes. 
The management of the Canal is almost exclusively French, 
so far as it is not Egyptian and, whilst it has been criticised, 
not without justice, as extravagant, is unquestionably 
efficient. 

Nor should Egyptian amour propre be underestimated. In 
less than thirty years’ time the Canal, which was opened in 
1869, will become the property of the Egyptian Government 
and people, who have never allowed themselves to forget that 
it was made with the (often forced) labour of their hands, and 
largely paid for, through the Viceroy’s original investment, 
with their money. They will never accept any arrangement 
which deprives them of some at least of the fruits of the almost 
accidental location in their territory of this other great 
isthmus between two continental land masses. They are not 
willing to contemplate the separation of the canal zone from 
Egypt—in the same way that the Panama Canal zone was 
detached from Colombia. That is perhaps why Zaghlul Pasha, 
when Minister of Justice, said in the General Assembly on 
March 16th, 1910, that when the concession expired Egypt 
would probably have to make the passage of the Canal free 
and forgo direct profits. The Egyptian Government have 
recently obtained the right to nominate one-third of the 
Board of Directors and the Canal Company has promised to 
provide more scope for Egyptians in the administration. The 
appetite thus created will certainly grow. 

The third set of facts relates to the use of the Canal. On the 
average of the past three years British shipping has been 
46 per cent. of the total tonnage passing through the Canal, 
Italian 17 per cent., German g per cent., Dutch 7 per cent., 
and French § per cent. The proportion of non-British ship- 
ping is likely to increase as the years pass. For Italian 
shipping, so far as it is destined for Ethiopia, Canal dues 
represent a far larger proportion of gross costs than is the 
case for the shipping of any other nation. The Chairman of 
the Orient Steam Navigation Company stated recently (The 
Times, November 14th, 1938) that Suez Canal dues absorbed 
13 per cent. of the gross revenue from passengers for the year : 
on some of the Company’s ships it was 30 per cent., in one 
case 47} per cent. of gross earnings on a six weeks’ trip. 
Tank steamers, which form a large proportion of the British 
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and Dutch traffic, may go through the Canal in ballast in one 
direction, a cargo ship sometimes, a passenger or troopship 
never, and Italian, like British ships, are largely in these 
latter categories. 

The Statutes of the Canal Company require that the 
Directors should be drawn from the countries principally 
interested in the Canal. If, as one may suppose, the word 
“interested ” had reference to the distribution of shares, 
there is no legal ground of complaint in the present system 
of appointing Directors. Of the ten British Directors three 
are nominated by the Treasury ; seven were originally chosen 
by a London Committee to represent merchants and ship- 
owners. When one of the seven dies the survivors nominate 
his successor. The arrangement is unique, and anomalous, 
for they have no real claim to sit except the Treasury share- 
holding and whatever else they represent, they do not 
represent the Treasury. India, the Dominions of Australia 
and New Zealand, the Colonies, Protectorates and mandated 
territory of Tanganyika are interested in the Canal, but they 
have no representation. 

The remaining Directors, save one representative of Holland 
and one Egyptian, are French, but as Egyptian representa- 
tion is gradually increased to one-third of the whole Board, 
the number of French, (but not, it appears, of British) Direc- 
tors will be reduced. In present circumstances there is little 
room for Directors representing other than French, Egyptian 
or British interests save by reducing the number of British 
or Egyptian Directors. But in no case would this really help 
the cause of reform, for the new Directors would be in a small 
minority and the British shareholding of 353,504 shares out 
of 800,000, entitles British subjects to almost as large a repre- 
sentation on the Board as French citizens. 

So much for the facts. What are the desiderata of Italy, 
backed, we may suppose, by Germany and supported, per- 
haps, by one or more of the other Mediterranean Powers. 
They are of three kinds—commercial, political and strategic. 
On commercial grounds Italy desires a drastic reduction of 
dues: she points to the dividends of 50 per cent., to great 
salaries allowed to Directors and officials and to reports of 
very lavish expenditure in many directions. Is it fair, ask her 
spokesmen, to allow an international highway to remain under 
the control of a commercial company, which sits astride it and 
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levies a toll, over and above expenses, which handicaps the 
trade of all Europe in competition with that of Japan in 
Eastern markets and takes a toll of equivalent to Io per cent. 
or more ad valorem on Ethiopian produce? (We have heard 
much the same complaint recently from shippers of sisal and 
other low-priced goods from our East African ports.) It is 
true that very large sums have been spent on extension and 
improvements. It cost {30 millions to build; since then 
{26 millions have been spent on capital account, but very 
liberal provision has been made for amortisation, and the 
concession still has thirty years to run. 

On political grounds it may be assumed that Italy, as a 
signatory of the International Convention of 1888, desires 
some overt and practical evidence as to the validity of that 
document, which provided that the Canal should be open to 
the ships of all nations, including ships of war at all times and 
in any circumstances. This is no new thesis. It was ener- 
getically maintained by Lord Derby in 1877 when he warned 
Russia that neither Turkey nor Russia would be allowed to 
blockade or invest the Canal. It was upheld when the Russian 
Baltic Squadron passed through the Canal in 1904 in order to 
engage Admiral Togo’s fleet. It is so well established that it 
should not be difficult to reaffirm it, but the claim put forward 
in this country in 1935, and frequently since then, that Britain 
should have used her position in Egypt to induce the Egyptian 
Government to require the Canal Company to deny passage 
in 1935 to Italian vessels has made it desirable, from the 
Italian point of view, to reaffirm the freedom of the Canal in 
peace and in war. 

Nor need we hesitate to do so. Speaking in the House of 
Commons on July 23rd, 1883, Mr. Gladstone said : 


We will not be parties to employing influence which may attach 
to our temporary and exceptional position in Egypt, for the 
purpose of securing any abatement of any right lawfully enjoyed. 
. . . We cannot undertake to do any act inconsistent with the 
acknowledgment that the Canal has been made for the benefit of 
all nations at large, and that the rights connected with it are of 
common European interest. 


It is important to bear in mind that the Canal has never been 
“neutralised.” That status requires an international agree- 
ment: the Convention of 1888 ‘ universalised’ it. As 
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Egypt’s ally, British troops hold certain defensive positions 
in that country, but their presence does not affect the validity 
of the International Convention of 1888. 

As a Mediterranean Power, with a large (and law-abiding) 
resident Italian population it is clearly to the interest of 
Egypt to meet Italian desiderata so far as is possible without 
affecting her independence and her Treaty obligations. There 
are difficulties, but they are not insoluble. The strategic 
position, from the Italian point of view, of the Suez Canal is 
that it is one, but only one, of several vantage points held 
de facto by or for Britain. Italy’s strategic ambitions are 
decided by and dependent upon her political attitude. If the 
Canal is in the future as in the past to be a free corridor for 
all belligerents this is presumably all she requires. She may 
be pardoned for having her doubts. France repeatedly 
assured Signor Crispi that in no circumstances would Bizerta, 
at the narrowest point of the Mediterranean, be fortified. 
But fortified it was within a few years of the occupation of 
Tunis and, though we were alarmed ourselves,* we did not 
protest. The fortification of Pantellaria was a tardy reply to 
Bizerta. 

From the British point of view it is well to remember that 
half of all the merchant ships lost by enemy action in the 
Great War were sunk in the Mediterranean, though France 
and Italy were our allies and all other sea-board countries 
except Austria and Turkey neutral. The fact cuts both ways. 
No one’s shipping would be safe in the Mediterranean in time 
of war. It is unlikely that the ships of one country would be 
safer than those of another. The issue would be decided at 
sea: the “ possession” of Palestine and the existence of 
British troops in Egypt would not substantially affect the 
naval position. 

On what lines can an agreed and lasting settlement be 
sought ? Not, certainly, in seeking to maintain the present 
situation until, by efflux of time, the concession expires in 
1968. Not by a petty redistribution of shares or otiose 
directorships. Not, I hope, by a vague formula which hides 
the real difficulty and defers a settlement for a time, with the 
certainty that it will become more difficult to achieve. 

The key to the puzzle is in Egyptian hands, but it can be 
used only if they, the French and the British Governments 

* British Documents on the War. Vol. VII, page 385. 
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agree. They could do now what should have been done long 
ago by the League under Article XIX—summon an Interna- 
tional Conference—as in 1873 when tonnage rates were at 
issue—and with Anglo-French concurrence take over the 
Canal as a responsibility of the territorial power, buy out the 
shareholders and proceed to manage the Canal, with the 
assistance of the existing highly efficient staff, as a Public 
Utility, under the general control of an International Advisory 
Board. This is but to revert to a proposal made by Lord 
Farrer at the Board of Trade, fifty years ago, when he sug- 
gested that the Canal should be placed under a European 
Commission for purposes of management. “ Complications 
and difficulties,” he wrote, ‘‘ will be endless, so long as this 
great highway of nations remains in the hands of a private 
company.” Only the Sublime Porte, and Mr. Gladstone, 
stood in the way of this solution. 

The Suez Canal Company’s place, alternatively, could 
be taken by a new Corporation in which the Egyptian 
Government would have a controlling interest, subject to 
a self-denying ordinance as to profits, and to the vesting 
of administrative responsibility in an International Board. 
Zaghlul Pasha, indeed, when Minister of Justice, said in 
the General Assembly on March 16th, 1910, that when the 
Canal reverted to her, Egypt would probably be forced to make 
the passage of the Canal free and to forgo any direct profit 
from ownership. That was the policy adopted in the case of 
the Panama Canal by the United States of America and it 
has been amply rewarded. 

Such a policy will entail a financial loss to someone, repre- 
sented roughly by the difference between the present value 
of the shares and their par value, less the reserves of the 
Company, which are very extensive, and Jess the sum payable 
by the Egyptian Government to the Company under Article X 
in respect of “ materiel et objets mobiliers.’ The total sum 
to be made good might be as much as {15 million—but this 
is a mere guess. It would be a cheap contribution to interna- 
tional justice. The time has passed when a commercial com- 
pany, however efficient, can be allowed to sit astride an 
international highway and levy tolls, regardless of the 
commercial consequences and of the political repercussions 
of its action. The greatest single avoidable handicap of 
the trade of Europe in Eastern waters, as compared with 
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that of Eastern manufacturers, is the high level of canal 
dues. 

In any case, dues should be calculated in future on a basis 
of services rendered, viz. of draft, or of cargo carried, or of 
both. The present system is unduly onerous on passenger 
and on lightly laden ships. The problem is thorny, and dis- 
cussions must of necessity reveal many divergent claims and 
interests, but that is all the more reason why it should be 
tackled and not deferred till those concerned can bear nec 
mala, nec remedia—neither the ills, nor the cure. 

The government of the world, said Disraeli in the House 
of Commons on February oth, 1876, with reference to com- 
plaints then being made against the Canal Company, 


is not a mere alternation between abstract right and overwhelming 
force. .. . The world is governed by conciliation, compromise, influ- 
ence, varied interests, the recognition of the rights of others, coupled 
with the assertion of one’s own, and, in addition, a general con- 
viction, resulting from explanation and good understanding, that 
it is for the interest of all parties that matters should be conducted 
in a satisfactory and peaceful manner. 


That was said six years after the Franco-Prussian War, two 
years before the Congress of Vienna: it doubtless seemed as 
optimistic to his hearers as it would seem to us to-day. But 
the event justified his hopes; the Congress of Vienna put an 
end to war on European soil for thirty-six years. 

De Lesseps above all Frenchmen of his generation sought 
settlement by agreement : the Canal meant more to him than 
profits. He was not a philanthropist, but he worked single- 
mindedly for his fellow-men. Were he living to-day I believe 
that he would be foremost in seeking such a solution as I have 
outlined, and I believe he would succeed. 

Arnotp WILSON. 


THE NEXT STAGE IN CHINA. 
averse CHING-WED’S declaration in favour of accept- 


ance of Japan’s peace terms, and his expulsion from 

the Kuomintang, follows logically upon the report 
from the Associated Press correspondent in Kweilin (Kwangsi) 
on December 14th to the effect that Chiang Kai-shek was 
about to “ pure the government of defeatist elements” as a 
preliminary to embarking on the second phase of the war : 
“guerrilla tactics on Japanese forces throughout occupied 
territory.” This statement, described as a “ swing towards 
the tactics of the Chinese Communists,” can only signify the 
Generalissimo’s definite decision to continue the war in spite 
of the loss of Hankow and Canton. The departure of Wang 
Ching-wei appears, therefore, to mark a real split between 
the majority of the Kuomintang and the defeatist minority. 
Rumours were rife in Hankow all last summer and autumn 
of secret negotiations in Hong Kong or Shanghai between 
emissaries of the Wang Ching-wei “ peace group” and the 
Japanese. When one asked why Wang Ching-wei (and the 
Minister of War, who was said to belong to the same group) 
were kept in office although the Generalissimo knew of their 
treachery, one was told that it was considered they could do 
less harm inside, than outside, the Government. Others, more 
cynical, said that they were being retained on account of their 
possible usefulness later should Chiang Kai-shek decide to 
negotiate with the Japanese. 

As early as last July, at the People’s Political Congress, a 
member of the Wang Ching-wei group openly advocated a 
reorientation of China’s policy towards friendship with 
Germany and Italy. His declaration on December 31st, 1938, 
that China should make peace with Japan and join the “ anti- 
Comintern ” bloc means only that he has come out into the 
open. This may be the result of his having been turned out of 
the Government as part of the purge of “‘ defeatist elements,”’ 
or he may have left it in an attempt to bring pressure to bear 
on the Generalissimo. His defection would be more serious if 
anyone in China believed, as Wang Ching-wei professes to 
believe, that Japan “ only demands freedom to do business in 
China and economic co-operation.” As it is, his departure from 
the Kuomintang Government should strengthen, not weaken, 
the forces of national resistance in China. The retention for 
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so long as Chairman of the Central Political Council and as 
Vice-President of the Kuomintang of a man who was known 
to Chinese and Japanese alike as in favour of surrender was 
a source of weakness to the Chinese. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s strength, although it has also been a 
source of weakness, is that he rides upon the support of the 
most diverse social elements and political groups. There is 
probably no one in any of the factions who does not regard 
him as the only possible national leader. This applies to 
Communists and National Salvationists on the Left, and to 
the so-called “ C.C. clique ” of reactionaries led by Chen Li-Fu 
(Minister of Education) and his brother on the Right. It 
applies to the army officers as a whole. It applies to Generals. 
Li-Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi, the famous Kwangsi 
generals who until 1936 maintained complete independence 
in their south-western province. It applies even to the Canton- 
ese in spite of their resentment at the neglect of Canton’s 
defences. Even Wang Ching-wei, whom I interviewed in 
Hankow at the end of July, denied that he was in favour of 
‘peace, “especially since Prince Konoye’s declaration of 
January 1938.” It was obvious that he meant at least until 
_ the Japanese ceased to demand the elimination of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and could be interpreted as an assurance of his 
personal loyalty to the Generalissimo. 

Nevertheless Wang Ching-wei, an opportunist in politics, 
has apparently never given up the dream of himself becoming 
the leading figure in China. Power in China, however, cannot 
be grasped by men who have no armies behind them. Hence 
Wang Ching-wei could only hope to oust the Generalissimo if 
he could gain the support of someone with an army. This 
would explain his reported conspiracy to estrange from 
Chiang Kai-shek the Governor of Yunnan Province, who 
controls the Burma route into China. This is but the final 
example of the manner in which during the past year Wang 
Ching-wei, although he professes himself a liberal, has joined 
hands, or attempted to join hands, with the most backward 
and disruptive forces in China. His “peace group” has 
tended to act in co-operation with the reactionary “C.C. 
clique,” which, whilst determined to prosecute the war, still 
regards the Communists as enemies and attempts to suppress 
them. One of its members, the Pacification Commissioner of 
Shensi, stated last August at Sian, that although on the 
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“external front” the main enemy was Japan, on the 
“internal front” the Communists were the enemy. Wang 
Ching-wei’s bitter opposition to the Communists was on 
account of the latter’s unwavering determination to continue 
fighting Japan at any cost. There was always a danger that 
this joint stand at home against the Communists by the 
“ peace group ” and the “ C.C. clique ” might be extended to 
the “external front,” if the loss of wealth and revenue 
through Japan’s capture of all the important towns and ports 
in China should cause the men of wealth to wish to surrender 
on Japan’s terms; or if the further prosecution of the war 
should require greater reliance on guerrilla tactics and wider 
scope for the Communists and their allies the youth organisa- 
tions, the National Salvationists and others. Wang Ching- 
wei’s expulsion appears to mark the refusal of the extreme 
Right in China to follow his line of surrender and compromise 
with Japan. For if the “ C.C. clique,” which still has a power- 
ful grip on the party machine, had supported Wang the latter 
would in all probability still be in the Government. It is very 
probable that the decision of the United States and Britain 
to give credits to China provided just the necessary encour- 
agement to the vacillating elements to continue the war, and 
so helped at a critical juncture to preserve the unity of China. 

It would be a mistake to attempt to interpret recent events 
as the result of a conflict on clear-cut political or social issues. 
Indeed the essential difficulty in any appraisal of the political 
situation in China is that well-defined economic and social 
interests, and policies based upon them, are not to be dis- 
tinguished. Individual loyalties, family connections and 
personal striving for power all play an important part. There 
are cliques and groups of Kuomintang leaders and high 
officials connected with certain banking, merchant and 
industrial interests. There are others connected with the 
dying feudal elements in society, such as quasi-independent 
provincial governors and armies not far removed from the 
old war-lord type, which the Central Government is not yet 
strong enough to control absolutely. But one cannot say that 
any faction represents a definite class interest. In China it 
is still the high official rather than the capitalist who can 
accumulate wealth, and official favour rather than enterprise 
which can enrich the capitalist. The bureaucrat may, and 
frequently does, become a capitalist; the point is that the 
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road to wealth is through office rather than through industrial 
trading, or even banking activity. 

In this respect there is a marked resemblance to Japan, 
where there is the same close connection between the bureau- 
crat and the bankers and merchants, and where there is a 
similar absence of formulated political principles. In both 
countries it is the consequence of the abrupt transition from a 
medieval to a capitalist society, and the consequent absence 
of an independent middle class to lead the struggle against 
privilege, corruption and inefficiency in the local and central 
government. In China, however, fighting a war of national 
liberation, there is far more hope for the eventual emergence 
of some kind of democratic state. Thought at least is free and 
the country hums with discussion and criticism of the authori- 
ties. There has never been a hereditary military aristocracy, 
and China’s very weakness—the old contempt for the soldier 
—is a hindrance to the establishment of a purely military 
dictatorship such as the officers trained in the military 
academies are in favour of. 

There are in China to-day two strongly marked opposing 
tendencies : one towards a purely military dictatorship, the 
other towards some kind of democratic state. So long as the 
war was one of massed armies and the Chinese were fighting a 
positional defensive war with imported armaments the former 
tendency was perhaps strongest. But even so the war was to 
some extent acting as a forcing-house with regard to the grant 
of popular rights and liberties. Without the war there would 
be no such effort as at present to eliminate corruption and 
oppression of the people by officials. In Kiangsi, in the war 
zone, for instance, I found that labour on the roads and 
military works was being paid for, whereas previously it was 
forced. Landowners who in the past had always successfully 
avoided the payment of taxes are now being forced to pay 
them. The common soldiers hitherto regarded as little better 
than serfs are gradually being treated more as human beings. 

Progress has been slow. There has been failure to educate, 
train and rouse the mass of the people except in the north- 
west, in Kwangsi and to a certain extent in Kwantung. 
Hence the stronger and stronger demand for what is termed 
“mobilisation of the people.” This has been the burning 
issue in China for the past year. It is demanded, not only 
by the various Left groups, but by the Kwangsi generals, 
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Li Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi, who have carried through a 
large measure of agrarian and administrative reform in their 
south-western province, and appear to have awakened the 
people there to as full a national consciousness as prevails in 
the north-west where the Communists have the strongest 
influence. Called by some China’s National Socialists before 
the war, their reforms have been from above along authori- 
tarian lines, but there is little essential difference between 
their policies and that of the Chinese Communists now that 
the latter no longer “ liquidate landowners ” nor “* propagate 
class war.” In territories under the control of both, rents and 
rates of interest are reduced, corrupt and inefficient magis- 
trates are eliminated and intensive nationalist propaganda is 
undertaken. When I pointed this out to General Li Tsung-jen 
in an interview, and asked why they could not join forces to 
press for the “ mobilisation of the people,” he smiled and said 
that the Communists were now imitating them, but that the 
latter had not in the past placed the national interest first. 
Although he did not commit himself I got a distinct impres- 
sion that such political co-operation was a possibility in the 
future. It is perhaps significant that the announcement con- 
cerning guerrilla warfare was made from Kwangsi province. 
By “ mobilisation of the people ” is meant concentration of 
all moral and material resources upon the prosecution of the 
war, and the more equal distribution of burdens. Obviously 
it is a task of colossal magnitude and difficulty in as backward 
a country as China. Obviously also it entails far-reaching 
economic and administrative reforms. Without these the 
whole people, in particular the peasants, cannot be expected 
to be actively conscious that this war is their affair, and the 
soldiers their defenders. It is, of course, true that without 
this the savagery of the Japanese troops and the air raids all 
over China have made even the poorest and most oppressed 
of China’s millions aware of Japan as the greatest enemy, and 
true also that it is easier to fight a defensive war with a 
discontented peasantry than to fight a war of aggression. So 
long as the war remained mainly one of positional defensive 
tactics—which means so long as arms could be imported with 
comparative ease and not all the main cities and ports had 
been lost to Japan—“ mobilisation of the people ” was not so 
vitally necessary as now. The “ pure militarists ’ who never 
saw the necessity could maintain their ascendancy. But 
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to-day, if mobile warfare and guerrilla tactics on a large scale 
are to become the order of the day, it is imperative to ensure 
the willing and enthusiastic co-operation of the peasant and 
the coolie ; for espionage work, for carrying and caring for the 
wounded, for the feeding and sheltering of the troops. How 
can this be done unless they are given “a stake in the 
country 7? 

The 8th Route Army and the partisans in the north have 
demonstrated that to-day a comparatively small measure of 
agrarian reform is all that is necessary to induce the peasants 
to help the troops in every way within their power. They 
have also proved that the sacrifices demanded of the possess- 
ing classes need not be so great as to throw them into the 
arms of the Japanese invaders. 

If there were no vivid memories of twelve years ago 
perhaps Chiang Kai-shek and his henchmen would have less 
fear of the masses. To-day a situation is arising in which he 
will have the choice between trusting more to the people or 
losing the war. The grafters, the lazy, the inefficient and the 
vested reactionary rural interests have naturally opposed 
vitally necessary reforms so long as it was at all possible to 
avoid them. A minority may continue to oppose them even 
at the cost of national extinction. The defection of these 
from the Kuomintang Government will not weaken it. The 
officers of Chiang Kai-shek’s own army have been too purely 
military-minded to have seen the necessity for the “ mobilisa- 
tion of the people ” at least until now. But Chiang Kai-shek 
has now declared (according to the Associated Press report 
already referred to) that “‘ arousing the masses is more im- 
portant than battles”; he has reshuffled the military com- 
mands at a conference held in Kwangsi in December, and has 
declared that his new slogan means the organisation of farm 
unions, mass education, and the mobilisation of guerrilla 
armies in the Yangtze valley similar to those of the Com- 
munists in the north. 

It must again be emphasised that the situation has radically 
changed since the loss of the Wuhan cities and of Canton. 
Prior to this, failure to harness all the wealth, energy, skill 
and enthusiasm of the nation to the war machine, was not so 
fatal to China’s chances of survival. Now it is an imperative 
necessity, and those leaders who would, at any cost, avoid its 
uncertainties and risks may break away and join the Japanese 
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or pass into retirement. Similarly the faint-hearted who do 
not believe that any measures can save China and would 
therefore stop the war before millions more have been 
massacred or died of starvation and exposure. 

The belief that China can, mainly by a utilisation of her 
own resources, wear Japan down and so ultimately recover 
the territories lost, is held by the best elements in the country, 
and shared, I believe, by most foreign observers who have seen 
the war at close quarters. But this can only be the outcome 
if the rich are severely taxed, not merely asked to subscribe 
to loans or to give gold to the State ; if officials notorious for 
corruption are dismissed; if the industrialist and the merchant 
are forced to utilise their capital as the Government directs 
in developing new industries or transplanting their machinery 
to new places. There is some prospect now of China obtaining 
some foreign capital for the development of new mineral 
resources in the west, for the establishment of more arsenals 
and for the development of communications and the purchase 
of trucks. 

Not only this. The educated as well as the poor and the 
ignorant will have to be pressed into war service. The war is 
still regarded by most Chinese as the job of the army, and 
soldiers are expected to be recruited almost exclusively from 
the peasantry. Young men who are literate, and in general 
the men of the lower middle, as well as of the middle and 
upper classes, do not enlist in the army and are not con- 
scripted. Some students go to the officers’ training schools, 
but the avowed policy of the Education Minister, Chen Li-fu, 
has been to send students to the safe western provinces to 
study, and in general to preserve the educated for the future 
work of reconstruction. This policy has something to be said 
for it if carried out on a limited scale, but it has meant that, 
generally speaking, the majority of men who are educated feel 
themselves under no obligation to do any dangerous or ardu- 
ous war service. This is not only a direct military drawback 
to China in these days of scientific modern armaments and 
communications. It has a most detrimental effect on the 
attitude to the army of the city dwellers. The army is still 
conceived of by many Chinese as one of peasants and coolies. 
This largely explains the appalling indifference to the suffer- 
ings of the wounded. Dr. Robert Lim, head of the Chinese 
Red Cross Medical Commission, has managed, in co-operation 
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with General Lou Chi-teh of the Army Medical Service, to get 
educated boys to come and be trained in first aid and go up 
to the front, and to induce some Chinese surgeons and doctors 
to volunteer for war service. There are other men amongst 
the most highly educated people in China who have set their 
hands to tasks in this war of appalling difficulty and danger. 
In the territories occupied by Japan all classes have joined 
the guerrillas. But the idea that the educated do not need to 
play an active réle in the war dies hard, and the reactionary 
elements in the Kuomintang have discouraged, or failed to 
provide opportunities, for them to do anything much besides 
talking and writing patriotically, or occupying office jobs. 

If the Chinese army is to be a part of, instead of apart from, 
the nation, and if China is to continue to fight under her 
present handicaps and ultimately defeat Japan, the educated 
and the wealthy will have to show the same self-sacrificing 
spirit, tenacity and heroism as the common soldier, who is 
the real hero of this war. 

To-day China appears to have come to the parting of the 
ways. There are at least indications that Chiang Kai-shek 
has determined to stake all upon that “ mobilisation of the 
people” which alone, unless foreign aid is forthcoming, can 
save the Chinese people. It is not as simple a decision as some 
protagonists of the Left make out. The risks are incalculable. 
Can it be done without a split in the Kuomintang which 
would lead other, and more important, elements in the 
Kuomintang to follow Wang Ching-wei? Can China hold 
together if the war becomes one of mobile warfare by small 
units which will naturally tend to become semi-independent ? 
If the national consciousness of the Chinese is sufficiently 
awakened the danger of a break-up into the provincial 
régimes of the past, or of the degeneration of guerrillas into 
bandits, will not be great. Chiang Kai-shek has all along 
kept some of his best divisions in the rear, for possible 
future use for the preservation of Chinese unity, and also 
against the danger of social revolution. If he has decided 
to throw his weight on the side of the social reforming 
elements, the second danger may disappear. As regards the 
danger from the forces of feudal reaction and separatism he 
will, no doubt, continue to preserve the flower of his own 
troops to cope with such disruptive tendencies. 

Frepa UTLEY. 


THE ROLE OF ROUMANIA. 


HE Eastern Question, which for many decades 

played such an important réle in European politics, has 

come to the fore again, and soon Roumania may find 
herself in the key position for a new solution of that trouble- 
some problem. The surrender of Czecho-Slovakia by the 
Western Powers to Nazi control broke the effective barrier 
which she had formed against the German Drang nach Osten. 
The way in which the Munich agreement has been imple- 
mented has made the South-Eastern countries fear that France 
and Britain have renounced any active interest in their future. 
Whether this conclusion has been too hastily drawn only the 
future will tell. So far, it has become clear that Italy is 
neither able nor willing to defend the influence which for 
many years she used to wield in the Danube basin. Thus the 
main consequence of the Munich agreement and of what 
followed in its wake has been that two of the European 
Powers resigned themselves to play only a secondary role in 
South-Eastern Europe, Italy being outplayed by Germany, 
and France having allowed her system of alliances to be 
disrupted. In these circumstances King Carol II of Roumania 
paid his long-planned visit to London. 

The splendid welcome given to the royal visitor by Great 
Britain, where only a few years ago he had to live an exile’s 
none too happy life, could not conceal the fact that he did 
not succeed in eliciting the support he had hoped for. Rou- 
mania wanted a British loan for economic development and 
armaments in order to strengthen herself against Germany’s 
drive eastwards. Moreover, he was apparently striving for a 
guarantee of his frontiers by Britain. If King Carol, so soon 
after the Munich agreement, entertained hopes of this nature 
he must obviously have been of opinion that Britain was 
interested to secure Roumania’s assistance for the defence of 
the roads leading towards areas of vital concern to the British 
Empire which are accessible via the Lower Danube and the 
Black Sea. So far, these hopes have not been fulfilled. On his 
way home he paid Herr Hitler a visit that originally had not 
been planned, and the trade negotiations with Germany which 
had been broken off at the time of the London visit were 
resumed by Roumania. Comments of the British Press made 
it clear that Britain was not prepared to “ attempt to stem 
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the German drive to the South-East by bolstering up Balkan 
resistance except so far as Turkey is concerned,” and that 
only the passage of the Straits into the Black Sea was “ the 
point at which she would put her foot down and say, Thus far 
and no farther.” 

With the remarkable exception of Gladstone, British policy 
all through the nineteenth century has hesitated to stand up 
for a solution of the Eastern Question along the lines of 
the principle of nationality. It was Napoleon III who actively 
supported the claims of the rising Roumanian middle classes 
for independence and quite correctly J. Bratianu, in his 
Mémoire sur P Autriche dans la Question d’Orient, wrote of 
France as “ the incarnate principle of nationality.” Palmer- 
ston, in 1856, spoke of the United Principalities as “‘ being a 
field for Russian intrigue and not a barrier against Russia ”’ ; 
and Lord John Russell, in 1859, expressed himself to Sir 
Henry Bulwer in favour of converting the Principalities into 
an Austrian Sekundogenitur. 

The reasons why Great Britain co-operated at the time of 
the Crimean War in founding the then semi-dependent Rou- 
manian Principalities were twofold: to obstruct Russia’s 
advance towards the Straits and to open up the Danube area 
for her own trade and, still more, for the export of grain 
needed to feed the ever-increasing masses of Western Europe. 
It was, therefore, no coincidence that the Treaty of Paris 
(1856) established the international régime of the Danube, 
the Commission Européenne du Danube (C.E.D.) being charged 
with the task of making the mouth of the river navigable for 
sea-going ships. Last August, Britain and France agreed to 
renounce all their rights in the C.E.D. “ not consistent with 
Roumania’s sovereignty.” This resolution clearly indicated 
that, since the nineteenth century, British interests in the 
Danube area have undergone a noticeable change. The 
British Isles are no longer dependent on wheat imported from 
the Black Sea, nor is trade with the Black Sea countries of 
great importance for British exports. There remains, eco- 
nomically, only one big interest for Britain in Roumania— 
capital investment in the oil industry. 3,500 million lei are 
invested, and about 50 per cent. of the production of the 
country is controlled by British capital. Britain’s attitude 
towards Roumania is therefore shaped less by economic than 
by political considerations. Whether and when a situation 
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might arise in which the political aspect would cause Britain 
to commit herself in support of Roumania is open to 
speculation. 

On the other hand, King Carol might court Russia’s support 
against the German push towards the Black Sea. The question 
of Bessarabia was settled by Titulescu, when Russia agreed 
to respect the existing Roumanian territory in the Pact of 
Friendship signed in 1936. At the same time arrangements 
were made to improve the Roumanian railways and roads 
leading from Bessarabia to Transylvania in order to render it 
possible for Russian troops and war material to reach Czecho- 
Slovakia in case of the emergency foreseen by the different 
treaties and alliances linking together the States of Western 
and Eastern Europe. Although Titulescu was abruptly 
dropped by King Carol in August 1936, these military prepa- 
rations went on. The new line between Vatra Dornei and 
Ilva, crossing the Carpathians in the north, has been almost 
completed in the meantime. In Bessarabia highways to the 
Russian frontier were being built, work on another railway 
across the Carpathians from Campulung in the Bucovina to 
Sighetula in Transylvania was started. All this would have 
been dangerous as a defence measure against Soviet Russia. 
In point of fact Russian aid was to be made possible in case 
of a German attack on Czecho-Slovakia or on Roumania her- 
self. King Carol has never been opposed in principle to the 
assistance of Russia for the protection of his country, as the 
negotiations between the two countries at Geneva and 
Bucharest during the September crisis have proved. 

The readiness to accept Russian support is, however, 
qualified. When Titulescu was dismissed he had been on the 
point of concluding a pact of mutual assistance with Russia. 
But he wanted to make it a condition that Russian troops 
should never enter or cross Roumanian territory without the 
previous consent of the Roumanian Government and should 
withdraw when required to do so. Last September Roumania 
appeared to be willing to let Russian troops cross her frontiers 
if Czecho-Slovakia were attacked, provided that the Western 
Powers guaranteed that the Russians would not remain 
permanently in Roumania. 

Thus King Carol continues to consider Russian assistance 
as feasible in certain contingencies, but he is not prepared to 
accept it without having the backing of the Western Powers 
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at the same time. The implications of his attitude to Rou- 
manian foreign policy illustrate another consequence which 
the Munich agreement has had for Roumania’s international 
situation. She is bound by an alliance to Poland and by the 
Pact of the Balkan Entente to Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, 
whereas the Little Entente Pact has practically become obso- 
lete after the disruption of Czecho-Slovakia. Up to the 
Czecho-Slovakian crisis, King Carol considered the military 
alliance with Poland as the piéce de résistance of his foreign 
policy. Recent events, however, have changed the position 
to a certain degree. Whereas Poland’s main concern is to 
remain on peaceful terms with both her strong neighbours to 
the West and East, one may assume that she would actively 
resist any attack and not hesitate to accept Russian aid, if 
it were forthcoming, should Germany really threaten Polish 
independence. Roumania appears unwilling to fall back on 
Russia’s assistance alone. Moreover, Poland has for a long 
time encouraged Germany to expand in other directions in 
order to divert her covetousness from Polish territory. 
Support of Germany’s Drang nach Suedosten might become 
again a tactical means of saving Polish integrity. There is, 
therefore, a certain weakening of the ties binding together 
Roumania and Poland. Concomitantly, the Pact of the 
Balkan Entente has become more important for King Carol’s 
foreign policy, and the Roumanian Government hopes to 
find assistance from the Western Powers as well. 

Towards the third Great European Power, Germany, 
Roumania’s position in these circumstances is rather delicate. 
As has been justly said, she runs the risk of losing everything 
without any chance of winning anything, whereas, in 1914, 
her position was the exact reverse. Germany, after the 
Munich agreement, is at the gates. Politically she controls 
Carpatho-Ruthenia as well as Hungary and has, therefore, 
practically though not legally a common frontier of about 
250 miles with Roumania. In some respects German aims 
with regard to Roumania seem quite clear. The Third Reich 
wants a monopoly of Roumanian agricultural products and 
oil and, secondly, control of the Danube, including its mouth 
at Sulina and the port of Constantza on the Black Sea which 
would be linked to the river by a canal ending at Czernavoda. 
Her intentions with regard to the decisive question of the 
“ nationalities,” however, are as yet uncertain. 
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In his delicate position King Carol continues the political 
game which he began years ago, and which was the traditional 
policy of Roumania during the conflicts of the previous 
Eastern Question. He is manceuvring between Britain, 
Russia and Germany. His first choice would be co-operation 
with Britain. Russia’s assistance he is not prepared to accept 
unless Britain were also on Roumania’s side. His second 
choice would be some arrangement with Germany. Such an 
arrangement could be forthcoming only by accepting German 
control of Roumania’s economic resources and some sort of 
political vassalage. Whether it could be brought about by 
King Carol without completely renouncing Roumanian 
national unity and his throne appears to depend on how 
Germany wishes to solve the problem of the “ nationalities ” 
in South-Eastern Europe. If a general war broke out before 
Germany could tackle the South-Eastern problem single- 
handed, Carol could reasonably hope to save his throne and 
his country without any sacrifices. That he has this possi- 
bility also in mind is proved by his serious efforts to improve 
his armaments. 

With respect to the problem of the nationalities, it is 
necessary to comment briefly on the creation of Carpatho- 
Ruthenia in which Germany had the diplomatic support of 
Roumania. If it were actually used by Germany as a lever 
to raise the Ukrainian question Roumania would be threat- 
ened as well as Poland and Russia. There are at least 550,000 
Ukrainians living within the Roumanian frontiers, i.e. in the 
Bucovina and in Bessarabia. The best explanation of Rou- 
mania’s attitude on the question of Carpatho-Ruthenia, and 
at the same time one which opens an interesting vista on 
future possibilities, appears to be that by insisting on her 
will in face of the opposition of Hungary and Poland, Germany 
implicitly refuted the principle on which Hungarian policy 
has been based since the world war, namely that of the 
indivisibility of the country of the Crown of St. Stephen. If 
the Transylvanian problem came to the fore in the near future 
it would appear, therefore, to be an open question whether 
Germany would back Hungary or not, and it is not at all 
unlikely that she will manceuvre in such a way as to lean on 
Roumania and the Roumanian nationality instead of on 
Hungary as the Germans have done until a short time ago. 
In that case Carol might succeed in saving the integrity of his 
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kingdom, though only by granting such concessions in the 
economic and political field as have been outlined. 

Here again the old Eastern Question comes readily into 
mind. The idea of solving the national question of the 
Roumanian people as well as the economic problems of the 
South-East by welding the Hapsburg Monarchy and Rou- 
mania into a political unit on federal lines has been discussed 
time and again. Already in the middle of the nineteenth 
century Jon Maiorescu evolved such a project. In 1911 
Aurel Popovici, the Roumanian exile from Transylvania, 
discussed it with the Roumanian Minister Filipescu, offering 
himself to transmit it to the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 
Conrad tells in his memoirs that in January 1914 the Rou- 
manian Military Attaché admitted that there was a party in 
Roumania which favoured the inclusion of “all lands of 
Roumanian tongue under their own King ” within the frame- 
work of the Hapsburg Monarchy. Again in 1914 the Rou- 
manian Minister of War, Filipescu, broached the idea that the 
Roumanian King should accept the same position under the 
Hapsburgs as that of Bavaria inside Germany, provided that 
Transylvania were ceded to Roumania. 

The Journal de Genéve wrote recently : 


What does King Carol want? He will certainly be tempted to 
choose the smallest evil. . . . If he leans on the Reich he will be 
able to maintain his dictatorship. . . . The support of the Reich 
would solve his two problems, the external and the internal ones. 
The support of Paris and London would solve only the external 
one. If the general war does not break out in the near future, the 
dictatorships must become vassals of the Rome-Berlin axis in 
order to defend themselves against the opposition of their peoples. 
The Club of the Dictators would create Mitteleuropa. 


Even this aspect of the Eastern Question is not particularly 
new. Bismarck, for example, agreed with Kalnoky in 1888 
in the view that “Charles is making a false calculation in 
counting on the boiars. . . . He over-estimates the strength 
of his position . . . and seeks the friendship of the aristocracy 
instead of winning the devotion of the peasantry against it 
and against Russia.” The danger of a peasant revolt, then 
foreseen twenty years before it actually came about, need 
not be any greater now, though Roumanian peasants are no 
longer semi-serfs and the outlook of the middle classes has 
also changed considerably. King Carol II is an astute if wilful 
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politician who ever since he returned to the throne has 
striven for dictatorial power. He has considerable achieve- 
ments to his credit ; he has done much to improve the army, 
to build up an efficient bureaucracy, to stamp out corruption. 

He has, however, completely estranged a great part of the 
population by his dictatorial proceedings. Before he recently 
introduced the single-party system, he had tried to win over 
the masses by creating three parties. He failed in this attempt. 
The old parties existing and to a certain degree even working 
in the open did not agree. Their adherents still follow their old 
leaders, Maniu and the Bratianus, who are all opposed to the 
King’s domestic and, in different degrees, to his foreign policy. 

Carol is obviously in a rather tight place. Though his rule 
could at present not be shaken by a popular upheaval it is 
fundamentally insecure. This is why he could not dare to ally 
himself with Russia alone without having France and Britain 
equally as his allies. Furthermore, by driving the opposition 
more or less underground, he has paved the way for the 
spreading of groups the policy of which is definitely sub- 
versive. That the subversive “Iron Guard” is not at all a 
negligible factor in Roumania has been proved by their 
recent risings, which started significantly at the time of the 
King’s London visit. They were suppressed, Codreanu and 
the leaders who were known to the police were shot, and all 
their illegal activities continue to be nipped in the bud. Some 
facts are, however, by now well established which do not 
justify too optimistic an outlook. The “ Iron Guard” is 
deeply rooted in the Army and in the Orthodox clergy, both 
of which the King hoped to have as the main pillars of his 
rule. General J. Antonescu, one of the ablest officers and 
formerly Chief of the General Staff, had to be put under 
arrest. Equally, Orthodox monks and priests were again 
involved in the recent risings. Terror groups of the “ Iron 
Guard ” are in existence, mostly formed from the intellectual 
and semi-intellectual classes including pupils of the secondary 
schools. Finally, contacts exist between the “ Iron Guard ” 
and the national minorities in Roumania. It is rather 
ominous that the recent outbursts and atrocities took place 
only in regions which came to Roumania after the world war 
—in the Bucovina, Transylvania and in the Banat. Members 
of the Hungarian and Ukrainian minorities seem to have been 
involved, whereas the Germans stood aloof this time; and 
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actually Professor Jorga declared the “Iron Guard” to be 
“the most loyal protagonists of Hungary.” In future a 
situation might arise in which these subversive movements 
might be used by foreign countries to wrest concessions in the 
international field from the King. Against Hungary’s claims 
to the whole of Transylvania he might try to save his throne 
and the integrity of his country by striking a bargain with 
Germany, who might be content with minor territorial 
revisions in favour of Hungary, though major economic con- 
cessions to herself, but would leave the bulk of Transylvania 
a part of his kingdom. 

The old Eastern Question appears to have turned up again. 
All the old problems are there, though in a new form. That 
of the rivalry of the Great European Powers; that of the 
“ nationalities ” ; that of democratic organisation ; that even 
of the comitadji-plotting and, finally, that of a constructive 
solution of the economic questions involved which pre- 
supposes large territorial units organised on lines which are 
satisfactory both from the economic point of view and from 
the point of view of the spiritual and economic well-being of 
the peoples. History has shown that the solution of the 
Eastern Question must not start from the problem of the 
* nationalities ”—nations having in the meantime become 
going concerns with vested interests, but from the problem 
of how a worthy and human life could be secured for all 
concerned. Only the democratic approach could succeed in 
freeing Europe from that Eastern Question which has already 
brought to the Continent hardships so unbelievable. 

G. O. GaRDENER. 


HERR* BHIPEER'S STORRS: 


Ich messe den Erfolg unserer Arbeit nicht am Wachsen der 
Strassen. Ich messe ihn nicht an unseren neuen Fabriken, 1ch messe 
ihn auch nicht an unseren neuen Briicken, die wir bauen, auch nicht 
an den Divisionen, die wir aufstellen, sondern an der Spitze der 
Beurteilung des Erfolges dieser Arbeit steht das deutsche Kind, 
steht die deutsche Fugend. Wenn das wachst, dann weiss ich, dass 
mein Volk nicht zugrunde gehen und unserer Arbeit nicht umsonst 
gewesen sein wirdApo.r Hirer, Speech on the Parteitag, 1936. 


N these words Herr Hitler expressed the central idea 

animating the measures adopted by the National Socialists 

to check the decline in the German birth rate. During the 
last sixty years the birth rate has gone down in nearly all 
European countries, as well as in the United States and in the 
British Dominions, but in Germany the downward movement 
though it began late was exceptionally rapid. The annual 
number of births per 1,000 population fell from 34°3 in 1901-5 
to 15-1 in 1932 and to 14°7 in 1933. In the latter year the 
births were 30 per cent. below the number required to main- 
tain the population at the level it had then reached. A 
decrease in population seemed imminent, perhaps inevitable. 

To those unacquainted with the pitfalls of vital statistics 
this conclusion may not be easy to accept. Though in 1933 
the birth rate had gone down to the low level of 14°7 per 
1,000, the death rate had gone down to the lower level of 11-2 
per 1,000; the excess of births over deaths was 233,297, 
equivalent to 3-5 per 1,000. Surely, it may be said, these 
statistics showed nothing more than a slowing down of 
population increase? And should not such a result be wel- 
comed rather than deplored? In Germany, as in other 
countries, there were many who took this view of the declining 
birth rate. It seemed a reasonable, indeed an obvious view. 

It is, however, a fallacious view, and the fallacies under- 
lying it were pointed out by Dr. F. Burgdérfer, Director in 
the German Statistical Office, in a series of important books, 
the first of which, Der Geburtenriickgang und seine Be- 
kampfung, appeared in 1929. Dr. Burgdorfer explained that 
birth rates and death rates computed on the total population 
convey a wrong idea of a community’s demographic position, 
since they take no account of a highly important factor—the 
age-composition of the population. People do not die at a 
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uniform rate at all ages. After the high mortality of early 
childhood the death rate is low for about forty years. It then 
gradually rises until in old age it is very high. At the present 
time in Germany, as in this country, the population contains 
an unusually large proportion of persons at ages when 
mortality is low. As they grow older the survivors will reach 
the ages when mortality is high, and they will not all be 
replaced by younger persons, for the decline in the birth rate 
has reduced the supply of younger persons. The population 
is ageing and therefore the death rate tends to rise. 

Similar conditions apply to natality, which depends on the 
proportion in the total population of the women of child- 
bearing age, which is generally taken by statisticians to be 
between 15 and 50 years, although few children are born to 
women over 45. In Germany, as in this country, the women 
of child-bearing age now form an unusually high proportion 
of the total population, and as they grow older and become 
incapable of bearing children their places will not all be taken 
by girls now growing up, for the supply of girls has been 
diminished by the decline in the birth rate. In both countries 
the present age-composition of the population makes for a 
low death rate and a high birth rate. As it changes with the 
gradual ageing of the population the death rate will tend to 
rise and the birth rate to fall. Most people now alive were 
born when the birth rate was high. They are being replaced 
by people born when the birth rate was low, and the age- 
composition of the new population will be less favourable to 
a low death rate and a high birth rate. 

To explain how the birth rate and the death rate of a 
population depend upon its age-composition, Dr. Burgdérfer 
analysed the German vital statistics for the year 1927. In 
that year the crude birth rate, i.e. the number of births per 
1,000 population, was 18-4 and the crude death rate 12:0. 
There was an excess of births over deaths equivalent to 6-4 
per 1,000 population. The balance of births and deaths ex- 
pressed in this way seemed to promise a continued and con- 
siderable increase of population. Actually there was a serious 
deficiency of births. Dr. Burgdérfer corrected the birth rate 
and the death rate by eliminating the factors introduced by 
the exceptional and temporary age-composition of the popu- 
lation, and found that the corrected birth rate was 15-9 and 
the corrected death rate 17-4 per 1,000. When fertility and 
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mortality were thus accurately measured it was seen that 
there was a deficiency of births equivalent to 1:5 per 1,000 
population. To put it in another way, the number of births 
was 9 per cent. below the number required to maintain the 
population at the level it had then reached. The balance of 
births and deaths, in fact, had in 1927 begun to go down in 
favour of death. The deficiency of births steadily increased, 
until in 1933 the births were 30 per cent. below the number 
required for replacement. 

The statistical implications of the decline in the German 
birth rate have during the last ten years repeatedly been 
explained by Dr. Burgdérfer, whose writings have exercised 
an important influence on public opinion in Germany. Dr. 
Burgdorfer besides being a distinguished statistician has a 
remarkable gift for clear and forcible exposition; he can 
explain statistical problems in a way the general reader can 
readily understand and his publications have done much to 
bring home to the German people the gravity of their demo- 
graphic position. In 1930 he made two estimates of the future 
population of Germany. The first was based on the assumption 
that the annual number of births would remain constant at 
the level reached in 1927; the second assumed that fertility 
would fall 25 per cent. between 1927 and 1955 and would 
then remain constant. Both estimates assumed that mortality 
would remain as in 1924-6, and that there would be no migra- 
tion. On the first estimate, the population, which in 1930 was 
64,337,000, would reach a maximum of 69,750,000 in 1960, 
and would fall to 66,746,000 by the year 2000. On the second 
estimate, the maximum population, 67,702,000, would be 
reached in 1945, and by 2000 the population would be 
46,891,000. 

Three years after the estimates were made it was clear that 
the growth of the population had been much more in accord- 
ance with the second estimate than with the first. The 
number of births instead of remaining at the 1927 level, i.e. 
1,161,719, fell steadily, after a slight rise in 1928, to 978,210 
in 1932. The German people seemed to be heading for a rapid 
diminution in their numbers. The German population experts 
attribute the decline in the birth rate not to any loss of 
fecundity, i.e. the physiological capacity to reproduce the 
species, but to the deliberate limitation of the family. As Dr. 
Burgdorfer puts it: Die Geburtenfrage ist eine Willensfrage. 
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When the National Socialists came into power a deter- 
mined effort was made to check what they regarded as a 
growing “ will to sterility.”” A population policy was adopted, 
and in June 1933 Dr. Frick, Minister of the Interior, address- 
ing a meeting of population experts, laid it down that “ in the 
new Germany, the nation, the towns, and the rural communi- 
ties must judge the whole field of administration from the 
point of population policy, and, where necessary, remould 
that administration.” The varied resources of publicity were 
employed to impress upon the German people the fact that 
the balance of births and deaths had gone down heavily in 
favour of death, and to create a public opinion favourable to 
an increase in fertility. A vigorous campaign against abortion 
was begun. Various economic inducements were offered to 
encourage fertility, such as taxation reliefs and other pre- 
ferences tending to equalise the burden of family expenses, 
the imposition of disabilities on bachelors, rural settlements 
and a variety of other measures to counteract the increasing 
tendency of the country people to flock to the towns. The 
most important of the initial measures, however, was Ger- 
many’s special contribution to the modern expedients for 
checking the decline in the birth rate, i.e. the provision of 
marriage loans. 

The Act authorising the payment of marriage loans was 
introduced on the initiative of Herr Reinhardt, Staatssekretar 
in the Ministry of Finance, and came into operation in August 
1933. It makes available a yearly sum of 150 million marks 
to be expended in granting loans to newly married couples. 
The loans, which vary in amount up to a maximum of 1,000 
marks, are given in the form of coupons, which may be 
exchanged for various kinds of household requisites. No 
interest is payable, but the loan must be repaid at the rate 
of one per cent. per month. One-fourth of the original sum 
borrowed is cancelled on the birth of each child. 

The loans were at first intended not only to check the 
decline in the birth rate, but also, by withdrawing women 
from industrial and commercial occupations, to diminish un- 
employment among men. With this object a loan is not 
granted unless the bride has been employed in industry or 
commerce for at least nine months in the previous two years, 
or, if doing housework at home, is to be replaced by a domestic 
servant. Unemployment among men was prevalent when the 
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loans scheme was introduced, but now that the difficulty is 
not to find work but workers less importance is attached to 
this provision, which in the rural areas has, under certain 
conditions, been relaxed. Between August 1933, when the 
scheme came into operation, and the end of 1937 loans were 
granted to 900,000 married couples, and the total sums lent 
amounted to 600 million marks. 

Another feature of the population policy is the provision of 
family allowances to socially-insured persons with not less 
than three children. The scope of this provision, which was 
first made on a national scale in 1936, was considerably ex- 
tended by a law that came into operation in April 1938. An 
insured person with a yearly income not over 8,000 marks 
receives a monthly allowance of 10 marks in respect of a third 
and fourth child and of 20 marks for a fifth and any subsequent 
child. The allowance in each case is paid until the child 
reaches the age of 16, and is continued up to 21 years for 
children attending school or receiving vocational training. 
In addition to these monthly allowances, a special grant is 
made on the birth of a child in a family of not less than four 
children, if the head of the family can show that there is real 
need for such assistance. This grant, which on average 
amounts to 330 marks, is made not in cash but in coupons 
which are accepted by shopkeepers in payment for house- 
hold requisites. Another family allowance takes the form 
of scholarships for school, university, or vocational training. 
It is estimated that in 1938 the expenditure on marriage 
loans and family allowances will amount to 520 million 
marks. 

Has Germany anything to show for her strenuous struggle 
against the sterilising influences of modern life? Have the 
visits of the German storks been more frequent ? They have. 
The statistical results of their visits are shown below : 


No. of No. of Births per 1,000 
Year marriages births population 
IOZ2E 3 ar SY CCO 993,000 Esra 
10336 639,000 971,000 Lary 
1934 ... 740,000 1,198,000 18-0 
1935 os MOGE006 1,264,000 18-9 
1936 4-2; 0 OLEG00 1,278,583 19:0 
1937 ioe O20;0d0 12755212 18-8 
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In England and Wales the birth rate rose from 14-4 per 
1,000 in 1933, the lowest birth rate on record in this coun- 
try, to 14-9 in 1937. In some countries, e.g. Norway and 
Sweden, the rate during the same period remained practically 
constant at a low level; in most European countries the rate 
continued to go down. The marked rise in the birth rate 
between 1933 and 1937 is peculiar to Germany ; nothing like 
it has occurred in any other country. 

To what extent may it be attributed to the population 
policy adopted in 1933? Dr. Burgdérfer, in his book Vélker 
am Abgrund (1937), attempts to answer this question. The 
German system of birth registration enabled him to make a 
much more searching analysis of the vital statistics for the 
years 1932-6 than would have been possible in this country ; 
for the particulars required on registering a birth include the 
age of the mother, the number of the child in the family, and 
the duration of the marriage. It is therefore possible in 
Germany to find out (1) how many children are born to a 
given number of women of any particular age, (2) the number 
of first, second, and later births, and (3) the number of 
children born to a marriage of any given duration. Such 
information has not hitherto been available in this country : 
it will be made available by the Population (Statistics) Act, 
1938, which was the source of so much hilarity in the House 
of Commons during the second reading debate on November 
29th, 1937. Working on the data thus placed at his disposal, 
Dr. Burgdérfer found that there had been a considerable 
increase not only in first births, which might be expected as 
a result of the marriage loans, but also in second, third, 
fourth and even subsequent births, and that fertility had 
risen even in marriages of comparatively long duration. He 
estimates that in the three years 1934-6 the legitimate births 
were 900,000 more than they would have been had the 
number of marriages in 1932 and the specific fertility rates 
of 1933 remained constant, and that of this total 300,000 
births may be attributed to the increase in the number of 
married couples and 600,000 to the increase in the fertility of 
married couples. He thinks that many, but by no means 
most, of the marriages in respect of which the loans were 
granted would not have been made without the loans ; but 
even on the assumption that all the additional marriages, 
with their 300,000 additional births, were contracted because 
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of the loans, there remain 600,000 additional babies whose 
appearance must be attributed to other factors. 

Among these factors an important place cannot be accorded 
to the family allowance system, which did not come into opera- 
tion until 1936 and then only on a restricted scale; it was 
considerably extended in September 1937 and again in April 
1938. According to Dr. Burgdérfer the chief factors are to 
be found partly in the new social and economic policy that 
began in 1933; the enormous reduction in unemployment, 
the cessation of industrial disputes, the new sense of economic 
and social security. More important still, he thinks, is the new 
outlook on life of the German people, the new confidence in 
themselves and in their future, the growing feeling that the 
individual must be prepared to make sacrifices for the good 
of the community. A full family life makes heavy demands 
upon the parents. Sacrifices must be made, sacrifices of ease 
and comfort ; and though economic measures may do much 
to lighten and equalise family burdens they cannot altogether 
be removed. 

Germany has so far achieved remarkable success in her 
efforts to check the decline in the birth rate, but, Dr. Burg- 
dérfer shows, the annual number of births is still 10 per cent. 
below the number required to maintain the population at its 
present level. (In this country it is 25 per cent. below.) The 
balance of births and deaths still droops in favour of death. 
Nevertheless, what Germany has done is encouraging and 
provides an object-lesson that may profitably be studied in 
other countries in which the menace of depopulation has 
appeared. 

G. F. McCreary. 


PESSIMISM IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


N Flaubert’s Correspondance we come across a sentence 
which might stand as lettmotif for the bulk of French litera- 
ture since the sixteenth century up to our days: “ Do you 
realise to what an extent our mentality is organised for un- 
happiness ?”’ This complex of morbidity, which strikes the 
foreign reader as a sort of endemic disease affecting the mind 
of French writers and thinkers, is in reality the outcome 
of a philosophical apprenticeship French thought has passed 
through under the leadership of men like Montaigne, Descartes, 
Pascal and his teachers of Port-Royal, culminating in La 
Rochefoucauld, and in modern times in the “ culte du mot.” 
The tragic experiences France had to go through in the 
course of her history may have contributed towards shaping 
a pessimistic undercurrent, thus preparing the way for the 
adoption of a definite analytical method. Besides, the French 
race has always shown a pronounced genius for the artistic 
expression of the morbid, a genius we meet already in authors 
of the Middle Ages. Rutebeuf’s cry of despair in one of his 
lyrics is scarcely surpassed by any modern poet : 
“What has become of the friends I loved, 
Deep in my heart? 
The winds, I fear, have swept them away, 
Their love is dead. 
They could not withstand the fury of storms, 


Of storms which raged before my door!” 
(Thirteenth Century.) 


Francois Villon’s (Fifteenth Century): “ But where are the 
snows of yesterday ? ” has become the counterpart of Vanitas 
V anitatum. Even in French folk-songs, that Biblia Pauperum, 
it is not so much the reckless gaiety as the note of gloom 
which holds our attention. In the Ballade de Jésus Christ, 
Christ disguised as a beggar asks a peasant for charity and 
is given the terrible answer : 
“ Let the dogs which rabbits 

To hunt have been taught, 

Eat the crumbs from our table! 

Thou, what hast thou brought?” 
But it is not before Montaigne (1533-92) that the fragmentary 
attempts at a sceptical view of life become condensed into a 


definite system of philosophy. 
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Montaigne laid the foundation of the research work dealing 
with moral problems destined to become under Descartes a 
solid structure to which all succeeding thinkers were to 
contribute. His insatiable curiosity, uncompromising indi- 
vidualism and probity dealt a smashing blow to traditional 
dogma. This Pilate of the sixteenth century cleared the way for 
Descartes by raising the question: “ Que sais-je?”” Montaigne 
was a philosophical dilettante, the spiritual ancestor of Anatole 
France. With Descartes we are on firm ground. The meta- 
physical basis of his system: to doubt everything except the 
existence of God, to accept nothing but strict evidence, made 
him the forerunner of the French moralists whose work not 
only directed philosophical thought, but coloured for good or 
evil the whole history of French literature. His treatise on 
passions, which already held the germ of La Rochefoucauld’s 
theory of vice forming the inalienable counterpart of every 
virtue, became the text-book of all the succeeding sceptics and 
positivists. For La Rochefoucauld (1613-80) virtue was sim- 
ply another aspect of egoism, a vice disguised under an hypo- 
critical name. ‘“ All virtues find their outlet in the broad 
stream of self-interest.”” And another maxim: “ Vices enter 
into the composition of virtues as poisons into that of reme- 
dies.” This prophet of amorality had only absorbed half of the 
doctrine of Port-Royal, its dogma of the deplorable status of 
human nature corrupted by sin. He was constitutionally pre- 
vented from drawing the consequences of his conclusions and 
from breaking down under the weight of his convictions. 

La Bruyére (1645-96) presents a different case to the moral 
psycho-analyst. A plebeian by birth, he had to undergo 
galling humiliations at the hands of his aristocratic patrons. 
Like Beaumarchais’ Figaro he spent all his pent-up venom 
against the innumerable injustices of his time, taking the 
part of the oppressed amongst the lower classes and amongst 
his intellectual co-sufferers. “ Je veux étre peuple!” His 
pessimism is of a social-political order, and there he differs 
from the other moralists of the seventeenth century who 
studied Man only as an individual. La Bruyére, however, 
analysed him as member of the whole community, thus fore- 
shadowing the moralists of the eighteenth century and even, 
in a less gentle way, Michelet’s attitude in his book Le Peuple : 
“T have grown like a blade between two paving-stones, but 
this blade has kept its sap.” 


— 
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In Pascal (1623-62) we meet with the first French writer 
to whom a spiritual upheaval meant a moral breakdown. A 
disciple of Port-Royal, he unflinchingly accepted the Jansenist 
creed which makes man, owing to original sin, responsible 
for his deeds, grace being a free gift of God and unattainable by 
mere volition. Thus doubt and terror, together with contempt 
for man’s fallen state, are implanted in the followers of this 
pitiless doctrine. The spiritual torments Pascal was suffering 
during the incubation period of his religious evolution left 
their mark upon his Pensées, one of the most poignant self- 
revelations of European literature. ‘‘Half-witted earthworm, 
depository of truth, of incertitude and of error, glory and refuse 
of the Universe ”—such appeared to him man in general and 
himself in particular. Though he had ultimately passed 
through the storm and stress of agnosticism into the haven of 
Christian belief, the special Jansenist brand of Christianity he 
had adopted only deepened his intellectual despair. 

The greatest masterpiece of pessimistic literature the 
seventeenth century has produced is Moliére’s Misanthrope. 
In this comedy, or better, tragedy of the moralist Alceste who 
commits the unforgivable sin of trying to live according to 
his ethical convictions, Jansenism which had always so 
bitterly opposed the theatre, triumphed on the stage. 
Alceste’s desperate cry: “ Et c’est pour mes péchés que je 
vous aime ainst”’ might have furnished the material for one 
of Pierre Nicole’s Essats de Morale. We shall see how the 
whole dramatic literature of the next three centuries took its 
cue from Moliére’s Misanthrope, not only in its function as 
“< littérature a these,’ but technically by the adoption of 
Moliére’s Philinte in the réle of “ raitsonneur.” 

On the threshold of the eighteenth century stands the 
Grand Inquisitor of his time, the Duke of Saint-Simon. Born 
out of his generation, the very antithesis of the scientific 
historian, Saint-Simon, the partisan of Port-Royal, the fol- 
lower of Pascal in his implacable hatred of the Jesuits, the 
enemy of political centralisation, gives in his Mémozres full 
rein to his personal disappointments. The greatest moral 
portrait-painter of his day, he becomes inarticulate in his 
ferocious pessimism, an attitude colouring his sombre style, 
often torn to bits by his apoplectic indignation. Self-critical, 
he remains the best judge of his defects. “ Carried away by 
my subject, I could not avoid them.” 
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Voltaire (1694-1778) closes the list of French thinkers who 


based their speculations upon pure reason without allowing 
the emotional factor to influence their conclusions. In this 
great freethinker’s case a new element, the social one, adds a 
broader, collective aspect to his personal convictions. In 
spite of his cynical pessimism he was a great humanitarian, 
to whom the splendour of the Grand Siécle could not com- 
pensate for the social degradation of his country with its 
religious persecutions, the judicial murder of Calas and La 
Barre, the farcical trial of Sirven, the unspeakable misery of 
the peasants, all of which made him exclaim: “I cannot 
understand how any thinking being can live in a country in- 
habited by apes, so often turned into tigers!” The hero of 
his novel Candide (a skit on the radical optimism of Leibnitz), 
who has learned pessimism through experience, finally 
resigns himself to humbly enjoying the good things of life. 
“T] faut cultiver notre jardin”—a maxim which almost 
corresponds to Pascal’s “‘ Abétissez-vous” (“ become like 
animals”). And lastly: Foolishness, Voltaire’s life-long 
enemy, receives her coup de grace in his “‘ Hymne ala Sottise”’ : 


“OQ thou, big lump of Foolishness divine, 
Who gloatest, pleased like Punch, blear-eyed, upon 
Thy children born on France’s sacred soil! ” 


The period following Voltaire’s practical scepticism is 
characterised by the “‘ mal du stécle,” the French reaction to 
the German “ Weltschmerz,” “a state arising out of a sharp 
contrast between a man’s ideals and his material environ- 
ment.” (William Ross : From Goethe to Byron.) This attitude 
is well defined by Goethe in his Autobiography: “‘ Every 
individual passes through a Werther phase in the process of 
learning how to adapt his inborn natural tastes to the re- 
stricted forms of an antiquated world, a phase when it seems 
as though Werther had been written specially for him.” But 
the French writers, afflicted with this disease, refused to take 
Goethe’s advice, contained in the epigram on his own novel : 
“‘ Be a man and follow not my steps! ” 

The Napoleonic period with its grandiose display of force 
and heroic exaltation had left many French intellectuals in a 
state of moral coma: “ Napoleon is finished, we have now 
recourse to books” (Musset). Rousseau had already pre- 
pared the way for his contemplative lethargy in his “ Réveries 
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dun Promeneur Solitaire.” Madame de Staél, in her book on 
Germany, the acquaintance with English literature (Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Gray’s Churchyard Elegy, Hamlet, Ossian, 
Byron) and above all Goethe’s Werther had stimulated the 
efflorescence of a brooding Narcissism, of a moral and intel- 
lectual pose. An imported movement of a purely literary 
character, it created the type of “T’homme fatal” (Ernani), of 
the “jeune ténébreux ” (Musset) without becoming congealed 
into a philosophy. Musset set the tearful complaints of his 
contemporaries to the undying music of his Nuits. Otherwise 
the intellectual harvest of romantic pessimism is meagre. 
Even Lamennais’ Paroles d’un croyant (1834), in spite of their 
biblical grandeur, savour somewhat of the literary cliché: 
*“‘ passed amongst the people, but we looked at each other 
without recognition.” Chateaubriand’s René (1805), owing to 
the illusive shimmer of its style, the bible of all the young 
tragi-comedians of his epoch, was more the outcome of a 
hypertrophy of egotism than of a pathological state of the 
time in which the author elected to play the hero. 

Outside the romantic movement, the greatest poets of that 
period are also the truest representatives of the pessimistic 
school. Alfred de Vigny’s “‘ Welischmerz”’ is cosmic, not 
individual. God, impassive nature, love, none of these can 
bring consolation to him. Solitude and stoicism are the 
stigmata of the thinker. His Moses suffers in “mighty loneli- 
ness,” his Christ leaves hapless Earth : 


“ Having but lifted Misery’s sordid cloak 
Whose one end holds but doubt, the other Sin.” 


Nature is deaf to mankind’s entreaties : 


“‘ They call me Mother, and I’m but a tomb. 
Unseeing and unhearing do I scatter 
The crowds of humans, side by side with ants.” 
(La maison du Berger.) 


Leconte de Lisle possessed even more than de Vigny the 
secret how to clothe abstract thought in the glittering vest- 
ment of artistic expression. The leader of the Parnassian 
school, he carries impassibility to its extreme limit, the 
Indian Nirvana : 


“‘ The heart steeped seven times in God’s eternity!” 
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To the same group belongs Sully Prudhomme, of whose 
didactic poem, Le Bonheur, a compendium of pessimism, 
Jules Lemaitre said: what would a poem look like entitled 
“Te Malheur”? Belonging to no definite school, and yet 
claimed by all is Baudelaire, whose poetical output consists 
mainly of variations on Ennui (Weltschmerz) and who 
epitomised his creed in the terrible prayer : 


“ Lord, make me strong and brave to contemplate 
Without disgust my body and my soul! ” 
(Le voyage a Cythére.) 


Whilst the poets of the romantic and post-romantic period 
sought inspiration from their inner experiences, the drama 
and novel of the second half of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth are the product of three 
external influences: Science, represented by Taine’s deter- 
minism, the theory of heredity underlying Zola’s work in 
its pitiless realism, tinged as often in the case of Jewish 
thinkers, with the most glowing, messianic optimism, and the 
propaganda of foreign, particularly Nordic literatures. 
Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Gorki were introduced to French 
readers in Melchior de Vogiié’s Roman russe (1882), Ibsen, 
Bjoernson and Hauptmann through the Thédtre Libre 
(founded in 1887 by Antoine) and the Thédtre de Puvre 
(established by Lugné-Poé). The most significant naturalistic 
dramatist is Henri Becque in Les Corbeaux (1882) in which 
the moral thesis is thrown overboard to make way for a 
photographically exact rendering of life as it is: “ une 
tranche de vie,” the gloomier the better! One of the most 
brilliant plays of this genre, combining the spirit of La 
Rochefoucauld with the technique of Dumas fils, is Paul 
Hervieu’s La course du Flambeau (1901). The sceptical 
raisonneur of the play (we might call him the moral “ ob- 
server ””) tries to convince Sabine, who sacrifices her mother’s 
life to her daughter’s happiness (who, in her turn, callously 
accepts this sacrifice), of the innate selfishness of children : 
“ Believe me, humanity tries hard to persuade itself that it is 
not a bad child; and yet it is a bad child, just as it is a good 
mother. Read the ten Commandments: not a word about 
the parents’ duty towards their children. Why? Because it 
is unnecessary, all creatures instinctively taking care of their 
offspring. But, as to the duties of children towards their 
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parents, that is not so self-evident! ‘ Honour thy father and 
mother,’ etc. To this commandment there is a premium 
attached! Believe me, filial gratitude is not spontaneous, but 
an effort of civilisation.” 

It is indicative of the influence the moralists of the seven- 
teenth century exercised upon French literature up to our 
time that the philosophical drama (Maeterlinck, Claudel, 
Lenormand, Curel) is more and more absorbing the interest of 
French intellectuals whose palate had become jaded by the 
piéce bien faite, and that most of their plays are of a pro- 
nounced pessimistic and symbolistic character. In the follow- 
ing passage of Gabriel Marcel’s play Le monde cassé, the 
time-honoured French technique of antithesis brings the sym- 
bolism of the idea into powerful relief: ‘‘ Don’t you realise 
that we are living in a broken world? Yes, broken like a 
watch out of order. The spring does not function any longer. 
Apparently everything is in its place. But put that watch to 
your ear, no sound can be heard.” 

Before discussing the narrative form of pessimistic thought, 
let us study the scientific negation of dogmatic faith, as 
represented by Ernest Renan (1823-92). The worshipper of 
the Unknown God, the “ European blasphemer,” as a papal 
Encyclical called him, had, after the tragic struggle with the 
potential priest in him, used the philological and historical 
knowledge acquired in Saint-Sulpice and through the study of 
German Bible criticism in order to sweep away the cobwebs of 
medieval theology. Renan expresses his gentle pessimism in 
that magnificent Priére sur PAcropole: “The gods pass 
away like human beings and it would not be good for us were 
they eternal. The faith we once cherished must not be a chain. 
We have done with it, once we have wrapped it up in its 
purple shroud together with the defunct gods.” Destroyer 
of the belief in the supernatural, this denier of established 
faith whom Georg Brandes called the wisest man of his age, 
is at the same time the upholder of tradition. He asserts in 
his Souvenirs denfance that ‘‘ the real men of progress are 
those whose point of departure is marked by a profound 
respect for the past.”’ A true aristocrat of the mind, he hated 
uniformity, above all the political catchword of his country : 
equality. A confirmed individualist as man and scholar, he 
pronounces through the hero of his philosophical play: Le 
prétre de Némi the dangerous maxim: “ Yes, Truth is only 
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of use to him who has found it. What is nourishment for one 
may become poison to another.” 

In my brief remarks on the novel, I shall have to omit the 
names of Balzac, Flaubert and Maupassant, none of them 
being ideologists, and therefore outside the scope of this study. 
Bourget (1852-1936) already in 1880 announced the bank- 
ruptcy of science, a criticism taken up later on by Brunetiére 
in the term of “ faillite de la science.” True to the tradition of 
the moralists of the seventeenth century, he sought artistic 
expression for the problems of his time. In the preface to 
Le Disciple (1889) his masterwork which gained an incalcul-_ 
able hold over the younger generation, he deals with the 
growing cynicism and pessimism following the “ Année 
terrible.” Of the two types represented by the majority of 
young Frenchmen, the callous hunter after pleasure and 
success, and the intellectual epicurean, he chooses the latter 
for the hero of his novel. But Robert Greslou, the promising 
scientist who seduces his employer’s daughter in order to 
indulge in a psycho-analytical experiment, follows only the 
teaching of the philosopher Adrien Sixte whose iconoclastic 
theories, based upon pessimistic amorality, had perverted his 
impressionable disciple. Adrien Sixte believes that science 
stands high above the laws of practical morality. Too late 
he realises the stern responsibility incurred by the thinker 
and teacher. Similarly Edouard Rod in his novel 4u milieu 
du chemin makes his hero exclaim: “‘ Are we authors not our 
readers’ spiritual directors ? Have we the right to ignore the 
evil we may cause?” It is significant that Bourget, who at 
an earlier stage had undergone the influence of Nietzsche and 
of the “ culte du moi” preached by Barrés, cleared after his 
conversion the pessimistic atmosphere pervading the litera- 
ture and philosophy of France through his Disciple, “ dedi- 
cated to the youth of my country.” And yet, though he had 
found after his conversion his moral sheet-anchor, we still 
come across outbursts of pessimistic despair in his writings, 
a proof how deeply he, too, was rooted in the torturing self- 
analysis inherited from his spiritual forefathers. Thus we 
read in his Cruelle énigme : ‘‘ We are not the masters of what 
survives in us of a previous existence. The slaves and play- 
things of a force slumbering within us, we need only open our 
eyes to see ourselves as we were in prehistoric caves and 
forests.” 
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Both Renan and Bourget belong to that group of solid 
French thinkers, terribly in earnest in their prophetic out- 
look on life. Anatole France, that great dilettante of letters 
and “ moral dandy,” as Jules Lemaitre calls him, will stand 
together with Nietzsche as the most complete nihilist of 
modern Europe. His 4bbé Jéréme Coignard shows the same 
consciousness of human misery, the same contempt for 
humanitarian fallacies as the philosopher of Thus spake 
Zarathustra; but with the difference that Anatole France is 
never a fanatic. Jéréme Coignard, firmly rooted in the soil of 
Montaigne, could not dream of posing as a superman, as a 
preacher of metaphysics. There are few writers of modern 
times who furnish us with such an abundance of highly 
polished, cameo-like maxims, “ frappés en medaille.” A few 
quotations will serve as illustration : 


“ The future belongs to Caliban ; Ariel amongst us is finished.” 
(La vie littéraire.) 
** Education and heredity, are they not weighing heavily upon 
our actions ? We are born incorrigible, but alas, so old.” 
(La vie littératre.) 
“‘ My father, do not trouble to be grateful to me. What I am 
doing in this moment, I am not doing for love of you, nor for 
humanity’s sake. I do it merely out of selfishness which often 


inspires Man to acts of generosity and devotion.” 
(Les Dieux ont soif.) 


(A sentence which might have been written by La 
Rochefoucauld.) 

Anatole France’s mephistophelian pessimism cannot be the 
last word of French or European wisdom. Still, without the 
preliminary work of men belonging to his type, the re- 
generation of mankind would be hardly possible. His sceptic- 
ism has helped to promote that state of discontent without 
which progress is unthinkable. Hypocrisy and stupidity 
found him a devastating enemy. On the other hand, he is full 
of tender pity for life’s disinherited. He was a great liberator 
of thought, and, perhaps unwittingly, the creator of new 
ideals. His pessimism was of the kind to which Brunetiére 
alludes in his essay on Le Pessimisme dans le roman: “ could 
it not one of these days become a fruitful source of literary 
inspiration? Who knows whether this kind of pessimism is 
not worth more than the sort of vague optimism which we 


see nowadays in conflict with iti’ 
M. Jousert. 


A GREAT GERMAN LIBERAL. 


INCE Schiller the Germans have had no great teacher 
S: Liberalism,” writes Mr. Fisher in his Azstory of 
Europe. And indeed Germany has produced neither a 
Charles James Fox nor a Gladstone. Yet German Liberalism, 
too, could boast of many capable and distinguished men who, 
if given a chance of creative work in a responsible position, 
might have become leading statesmen. Most of them are now 
forgotten and have left no traces. But those amongst us 
Germans who in the decade preceding the war were young and 
filled with enthusiasm and a craving for freedom remember 
one man with love and veneration: Friedrich Naumann. 
Any prominent English politician can expect that his memory 
will be handed down in some biography dictated by reverence 
and affection, but very few German liberals have found their 
biographer. Naumann was more lucky: his disciple, co- 
worker and friend, Dr. Theodor Heuss, who as a member of 
the Reichstag and otherwise stood for the Naumann tradition 
in the days of the Weimar Republic, has written his life.* 
While avoiding indiscriminate eulogy, he has set down the 
various features of his character with loving understanding, 
and against the background of an eventful and ultimately 
terrible period has painted the portrait of a great thinker and 
fighter. 

At first sight the fact that Naumann became a Liberal 
leader in the prime of his life does not seem altogether in 
keeping with his beginnings. He was born in 1860, in a strictly 
orthodox Protestant rectory of Saxony. His parents’ wish 
rather than his own inclination induced him to study theology, 
and at the university orthodoxy held him for some time. 
But already the politician and the orator in him began to stir. 
Those were the years after Bismarck’s break with Liberalism, 
when feeling ran high in the German universities as elsewhere. 
At Berlin the powerful voice of Treitschke, the great historian, 
preached a “national” policy, that is a policy combining 
absolute loyalty to Bismarck with anti-Semitism, of which the 
newly created German Students’ Association made itself the 
sponsor. Naumann was among the most active promoters of 
the Leipzig branch, and at the first national meeting of the 


* Friedrich Naumann : der Mann, das Werk, die Zeit. By Theodor Heuss. Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart-Berlin. 
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Association in 1881 he made a speech on the German Father- 
land and its history. Whosoever at this time might have felt 
inclined to predict his political future would have placed him 
in the ranks of the Right. 

It turned out to be of great consequence for him when at 
the age of twenty-three he became a helper at the “ Rauhes 
Haus” in Hamburg, an institution for the education and 
moral salvation of waifs and strays. Its founder, Wichern, 
was one of the first in Germany to proclaim Christian-Socialist 
ideas without, however, interpreting them in terms of party 
politics. The first to do this was Stoecker, chaplain in ordinary 
to the Berlin Court, a much discussed and very questionable 
figure. Even his adversaries cannot deny that he possessed 
great eloquence and personal courage. He also was the first 
politician who ventured into a workers’ meeting in Berlin to 
oppose the Social-Democrats, from whose influence he wished 
to detach the wage-earners in order to use them as battering- 
rams in the service of Conservatism in the battle against 
Liberalism. To achieve this end he fostered anti-Semitism, 
which he considered a suitable channel for the diversion of the 
workers’ anti-capitalist feelings. 

Stoecker made a great if not unreservedly favourable 
impression on the young Naumann, who saw in him “ one 
man who can speak of eternal salvation to the masses of 
Berlin, and who is being heard.” But Naumann was never a 
member of his Christian-Socialist Party, though he frequently 
co-operated with him at Congresses of the Home Mission, at 
which he soon became a well-known figure owing to his 
eloquence and his abundance of ideas. A wider sphere of 
action opened up when in 1890 he became pastor in Frankfurt. 
But after the lapse of a few years, he clashed with the Church 
authorities owing to his political activities, and in 1897 he 
abandoned the ecclesiastical career. 

Meanwhile he had undergone a profound change. He had 
freed himself more and more from the orthodox fetters which 
had restricted his theological outlook but had preserved his 
piety; he never modified his estimate of Christianity as the 
great vivifying and indispensable force. At the same time he 
dropped certain anti-Jewish tendencies of his earlier years as 
he increasingly realised how little the Jews he came to know 
fitted into the anti-Semitic formula. One of them impressed 
him particularly—Charles Hallgarten, a great philanthropist 
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who dedicated the profits of his life’s work to the service of 
“ practical humanism.” Even more important for Naumann 
was the fact that his intensive occupation with political and 
social problems drove him further and further away from his 
beginnings. The starting-point of his political thinking was 
the social position of the economically weak, above all the 
wage-earners. He had thoroughly studied socialist literature 
and was for a time deeply, perhaps too deeply, fascinated by 
Marx’s ideological structure, which looks so solidly built. 
Yet he always was far from becoming a Social-Democrat 
himself, owing to his religious background and his views 
on private property. His definition: ‘ Social-Democracy is 
the first great heresy of the Protestant Church,” is highly 
significative of this attitude. After many struggles he finally 
reached the conclusion that the Christian doctrine cannot 
supply any precepts for current politics. 

uch views made his relations with Stoecker impossible. 
Moreover, the steadily increasing number of his own followers 
rendered the foundation of an organisation of his own 
imperative. In 1896 the “ National-Social Association ” 
(‘‘ Nationalsozialer Verein) came into being, with Naumann 
as its President. The majority of its members were junior 
Protestant pastors, teachers, some university professors and 
other intellectuals, all of them full of enthusiasm and devotion 
to their cause. Very few came from the working classes 
whom the Association most of all desired to attract. Nau- 
mann’s followers intervened in current politics and attracted 
a great deal more attention than might have been expected 
from their numbers. They fought courageously against the 
attempts of William II to suppress the working-class move- 
ment, for instance the Penal Servitude Bill of 1897, and against 
the growing Protectionism of the Customs Bill of 1902. On 
the other hand they enthusiastically supported his policy of 
a bigger navy. 

It was at that time that Naumann explained his political 
principles in a book whose programme is summed up in its 
title : Democracy and Empire—the two forces, he said, which 
by co-operating would secure Germany’s future and develop 
her power. In it he opposed not only those who claimed the 
monopoly of devotion to the Emperor and the Fatherland for 
the Right, but also the Social-Democrats who wanted to fill 
the people with antipathy against all this. “Never,” he 
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exclaimed, “ will a great nation consent to be led by people 
whose reliability with regard to the power question is not 
absolute. A nation which would act differently would 
abdicate. Here is the key to all other political questions.” 

The brilliantly written book with its historical retrospects 
and its wide outlook had a success far beyond party circles, 
particularly with the young, upon whose strongest emotions 
it played. Looking back one is seized by deep regret for the 
lost chances of a different political development which might 
have materialised, had the German Empire had another head. 
Naumann took the greatest pains to discover favourable, 
promising traits in William II and to find explanations and 
excuses for his innumerable mistakes—all this in the vain 
hope that the Kaiser would at last grasp his historic mission. 
Max Weber, one of the few really great scholars Germany 
still possessed at that time, strove to free Naumann, his 
valued friend, from such illusions, for Weber “ hated and even 
scorned the Emperor.” The interview in the Daily Telegraph 
removed Naumann’s last doubts about the ruler’s political 
incapacity. ‘‘ I must confess,” he wrote to Weber, “ that you 
were right in judging the Kaiser as you did. It is hard for me 
to admit, but I believe that henceforth we should only keep 
one thing in mind—how to weaken his influence upon German 
policy.” The National-Social Association did not live beyond 
1903. In that year its members took part in the Reichstag 
elections and came off very badly. Naumann himself was 
defeated and the hope of starting a great movement was 
destroyed. He confessed that the national social idea lacked 
the power of forming a party. 

In this situation two men whose political conceptions and 
outlook had been strongly influenced by England became of 
supreme importance for him: Dr. Theodor Barth and 
Professor Lujo Brentano. The former combined all the 
qualities which would have predestined him for the leadership 
of an organised opposition if such a thing had existed in 
Germany. He was a man full of ardour and inspiration, an 
intrepid idealist, no less gifted as an orator than as a writer. 
He was just as capable of carrying an agitated assembly 
by storm as of opposing even the strongest parliamentary 
majority by his brilliant dialectics and his development of 
the essential points of a case. Modelled on the English pattern, 
his weekly review, Die Nation, was the best periodical 
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German Liberalism has ever possessed. He was rooted in the 
noblest traditions of classic Liberalism, but open to modern 
ideas, and he was the first to conceive the plan of a German 
Left which was to unite bourgeois Liberalism and Social- 
Democracy. A convinced free-trader, he was delighted with 
the firmness with which Naumann had fought against the 
Customs Tariff. He was the man to appreciate the value of 
personality, and he did his best to save a man like Naumann 
for Germany’s impoverished political life. He realised that 
the latter had advanced to his decidedly liberal views from 
a very different standpoint, and he smoothed his way into 
the Freisinnige Vereinigung, one of those small parties into 
which German Liberalism had split and which distinguished 
itself by its abundance of political talents. 

Professor Lujo Brentano had as a young man—in the 
beginning of the seventies—closely studied English trade 
unionism, and was the acknowledged historian and theoreti- 
cian of this movement as well as one of the leading economists 
of his country, one of whose few radical free-traders he was. 
Freedom-loving and humane, combative and full of zest, 
enthusiastic and inspiring, he exercised a great influence upon 
academic youth. Though not agreeing with him on all points, 
he highly valued Naumann both as a man and as a writer and 
thinker, and made him his friend. That Brentano, who 
hitherto had held aloof from party politics, now became a 
member of the Fretsinnige Vereinigung was a great help for 
Naumann in relation to public opinion. 

His adoption of Liberalism did not come about without 
struggles, since his former relations with Stoecker offended 
many old Liberals. But their opposition was finally overcome | 
when men like Barth and Brentano intervened in his favour, 
and particularly the young welcomed him enthusiastically. 
They crowded the meetings in which he spoke with never- 
failing mastery on political, social, or cultural subjects. For 
thousands he became an unforgettable figure, the man with 
the powerful body and the commanding brow which indicated 
wisdom and kindness. His master-mind, which commanded 
all the resources of an orator from transparent clarity and 
playful humour to stirring pathos, satisfied the highest 
intellectual demands as well as his hearers’ moral demands. 
He had a unique way of linking up topical questions with 
tendencies of general importance for the German nation, and 
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his faculty of making things live for his audience as they lived 
for him was incomparable. Dry statistics assumed colour as 
he described the human adventures or the technical and 
economic procedures that lay behind them. His public never 
had the feeling of being told the same things over and over 
again, but always that of taking active part in the thinking 
process by which an eminent and honest man tackled the 
great problems of his time. Yet he never let himself be 
carried away by the force of his own words. When one of his 
hearers once asked him whether an orator had himself to be 
moved in order to be able to move his audience as he did, he 
made the characteristic reply : “‘ He must have been moved.” 

In 1907 Naumann became a Liberal member of the 
Reichstag, to which, with the exception of a short interval, 
he was to belong until his death. Though not particularly 
enchanted with the parliamentary routine prevailing there 
—he used to call the Reichstag “ the Hall of Repetitions ”— 
he always gave his best through his speeches, which were 
widely read and admired, as well as otherwise. Many were 
surprised to find that he showed himself a dispassionate, cool- 
headed politician, especially when Bilow tried to rule with 
a majority of Conservatives and Liberals (the policy called 
“ Blockpolittk”’). He saw in that coalition budding possibili- 
ties of a development for the sake of which, though it never 
materialised, he went so far as to make the heavy sacrifice 
of his friendship with Barth and Brentano. Untiringly and 
successfully he worked for an alliance of the Liberal parties, 
and beyond this he contemplated a union of all freedom- 
loving forces from the National Liberals to the Social- 
Democrats, ‘‘ from Bassermann to Bebel,” as he strikingly 
formulated it. But no party wanted to hear of such a thing, 
and especially the Social-Democrats preferred to revel in the 
figures of their successful elections rather than to rack their 
brains about the future of German politics. 

And then the war came. From the first Naumann felt it 
in all its significance and instantly realised the full import 
of England’s intervention. Needless to say, he placed all his 
abilities at the disposal of his country, trying with particular 
intensity to fortify what he called “ the inner courage (das 
Innerliche) which triumphs over death.” It was also natural 
for him to assume the victory of his country so long as such 
a thing was possible. He could not help believing that the 
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ghastly hecatombs and the furious destruction of so many 
human values must have some sense for Germany’s future, 
and he therefore evolved the idea of that “ Central Europe ” 
which was to embrace the area of the German and the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchies. ‘‘ What is the result of the 
war to be? For what purpose will our dead have suffered ? 
For nothing but that the very next day we should disperse 
and behave as though we had never known each other? 
That would spell the waste of the finest qualities of soul and 
mind. Central Europe is the fruit of the war. Together we 
have sat in the prison of wartime economy, together we have 
fought, together we want to live.” 

These are the last words of his book, Central Europe, whose 
success surpassed that of any political publication since 
Bismarck’s Reflections and Recollections. Not that it met with 
universal approval ; opinions were much divided even among 
his close political friends. But it filled war-depressed minds 
with a faint hope that after all some hidden sense might be 
found in that apparently senseless horror. It made Naumann’s 
name known also in the countries of Germany’s enemies, 
where, however, it was wrongly taken as the expression of 
expansive Imperialism. It is, of course, no use now to argue 
about the validity of his ideas ; but they certainly were not 
more remote from reality than the fabric of the authors of 
the Versailles Treaty. On the other hand Naumann also 
realised that it would not be possible for Germany after the 
war to keep to the old ways, and he struggled for reforms 
with all his might, though without success, as long as there 
was time. He sharply opposed the annexationist day-dreams ; 
in this matter he did not allow himself to be influenced even 
at times when the military situation occasionally took a turn 
for the better. This struggle culminated in his Reichstag 
speech against Tirpitz, whom he had gladly followed in the 
days of the fleet propaganda. Now he compared him to 
Wallenstein and reproached him, as the creator of the fleet, 
with trying to carry on a military policy of his own simul- 
taneously with the Government policy. 

When in November 1918 the collapse came, Naumann too 
broke down. Throughout the war he had scrupulously 
observed the official food decrees, whose rations were much 
too small for his big body. His portrait at that time shows 
a man aged far beyond his years. He was ailing when the 
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newly founded German Democratic Party sent him to the 
National Assembly. But once again he took up the work and, 
what was worse, all the worries and emotions connected with 
it, with his customary conscientiousness. He was against 
Germany’s submission to the Versailles Treaty and he suffered 
deeply when the National Assembly finally acquiesced. 

In his work for the new Constitution he first of all dedicated 
himself to the question of fundamental rights. Preuss had 
wished not to take them into account at all, and experience 
has proved that he was right. In the shape which they finally 
assumed they all too often became impediments for the 
Republican Governments ; and when at last the adversaries 
of the Republic came into power they brushed them aside 
with a stroke of the pen. Naumann cannot, of course, be held 
responsible for this result. What he wanted was something 
very different: the “fundamental rights’ were to be the 
“‘ constitutional expression of the character of a new era.” 
That is why he wanted to give them an ethical rather than a 
juridical character. It is, however, true that the form he 
suggested for them was unsatisfactory. 

During these gloomy days Naumann was a hope for many. 
There were those who wished that this man who possessed 
the general confidence should be entrusted with the office of 
President. The high esteem in which his political friends 
held him became manifest in July 1919 at the first rally of 
the Democratic Party: with an overwhelming majority the 
audience elected him leader of the party, although he had not 
even been proposed by the Committee. Spontaneously the 
conviction broke through that Naumann alone was destined 
to represent democratic and liberal ideas in a new state and 
a new era. The party separated after the meeting in the 
hope of working under this beloved and revered leader for 
the reconstruction of their country. They were shattered 
when a few weeks later they learned that he was no more. 
A stroke had ended his life within a few hours while he was 
at the seaside, far away from his family. “ He was a burning 
and a shining light,”’ Professor Adolf Deissmann declared at 
his bier. And Max Weber wrote: “ To realise that he was 
alive has time after time helped us to take heart again. . 
He was born too early or too late. But never mind. The fact 
that he has lived is something imperishable for us all.” 

Ericu Eyck. 


FRENCH FEARS FOR INDO-CHINA. 


N recent months reports from the territorial possessions 
[- the Occidental Powers along the southern coast of Asia 

and in the South Pacific have indicated feverish defence 
activities against the expected extension of Japanese political 
influence into these areas. The French, in particular, appear 
of late to have come down with a severe case of the “jitters ” 
over the safety of their immensely profitable ownership of 
Indo-China. In part this has been an outgrowth of the 
present Sino-Japanese conflict which has resulted in numerous 
“incidents.” Among these were the threats by Japan to bomb 
the important Annam-Yunnan Railway, and the mutual resent- 
ment which developed over the occupation by the French of 
the Paracel Islands and the recent seizure by the Japanese of 
the strategically important island of Hainan. The Paracels 
are a small group of islets in the South China Sea, some 300 
miles south of the China coast, and 250 miles east of French 
Indo-China. They were occupied by Annamite police in July 
of last year, following a sudden influx of alleged Japanese 
fishermen who took up their quarters there. In theory the 
islands belong to China, who, however, was perfectly willing 
to allow the French to occupy them, as Mr. Wellington Koo, 
Chinese Ambassador to France, expressed it, for the present. 
Japanese protest as to the necessity of protecting their 
nationals in these islands was met by the bland assurances 
of the French that they would see to it themselves. 

The island of Hainan, which the Japanese have now occu- 
pied, came into prominence during the early months of last 
year in the landing for “ inspection ” purposes of Japanese 
marines, and following that, in the announcement by the 
Japanese Foreign Office that Japan “ may occupy Hainan 
Island, if such action becomes necessary in the campaign to 
crush the national government.”’ Subsequently, the island was 
subjected to a series of air raids and a naval bombardment. 
France and Great Britain immediately took alarm and issued 
a “ hands off” warning to Japan, pledging to act together 
to handle any complaints involving Chinese and Japanese 
nationals which might arise. Now that the Japanese have 
actually seized the island the French and British Foreign 
Offices are in a somewhat difficult position. However, un- 
doubtedly, present tension in Europe will preclude other than 
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sharp protests which the Japanese as usual will blandly 
ignore. 

However, particularly disquieting to French official circles 
has been the changing situation in Siam, which in late years 
appears to have come directly within the Japanese orbit to 
the exclusion of previous Occidental interests. The most 
recent evidence of this, from the French point of view, is the 
announcement of a contract award to a Japanese firm for 
enlarging the port of Bangkok to make it accessible to large 
ships now compelled to anchor outside. Further evidence is 
the announcement of Siam’s abrogation of the existing treaty 
with France, which has heretofore made possible a demilitar- 
ised border zone between Siam and Indo-China. A report 
made some years ago by a French writer is not without inter- 
est in this respect. He stated that Siam herself was not a 
menace, but that on the day she entered into an alliance with 
Japan every safety to Indo-China would vanish. 

French Indo-China has an area of some 285,000 square 
miles and a population of 23,000,000. Her foreign residents 
number approximately 360,000, of whom 30,000 are French. 
The territory consists of the colonies of Cochin-China and 
Laos, ruled directly from Paris, and the protectorates of 
Annam, Cambodia, and Tonkin. With the exception of a small 
concession in 1787, later abandoned, these territories were all 
acquired by France in the imperialistic heyday of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. With their expert colonisation 
technique, the French have since garnered a tremendous return 
from this rich storehouse of the East which Sarraut, one of 
the territory’s former administrators, has called “ the most 
important, the most developed, and the most prosperous of our 
colonies.”’ Although rice cultivation is the basis of the coun- 
try’s economic life, it also possesses considerable possibilities 
in raw materials, which have been but partially tapped. These 
include large deposits of high-quality coal, limestone, resources 
of wood, tin, zinc, phosphates, precious stones, gold and rubber. 

Japanese economic penetration has made comparatively 
little headway in Indo-China, due to severe restrictions 1m- 
posed by French decree. These have not only applied specific 
quotas on Japanese cotton, but also have brought about the 
imposition of an exchange compensation surtax of 25 per cent. 
of the assessed duties on all other Japanese imports into Indo- 
China. Through this it has been hoped not only to curtail 
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purchases from Japan, but also to exert a psychological in- 
fluence in order to prevent possible extension of Japanese 
influence as the champion of the Yellow Race. This last, as a 
movement, had its inception in 1905 after the Russo-Japanese 
War, and with varying fortunes has persisted to the present 
day in the form of secret societies nurtured on the ever- 
present hope of Japanese support for an Annamite uprising 
against French control. 

After the conquest of Annam in 1885, the French desired 
to safeguard their interests by agreement with China to the 
effect that the three southern provinces of Yunnan, Kwangsi, 
and Kwantung would never be ceded to any foreign Power. 
However this failed, due to the opposition of the British, 
who at the time may have had in mind plans based upon their 
own control of Hong Kong. That the strategic value of the 
present much-discussed island of Hainan was recognised is 
evident in an agreement of March 1897, by which Britain 
compelled China to agree not to concede or lease this land 
to any country for the purpose of establishing a naval base or 
refuelling station. It is this last which now alarms the French. 

A glance at a map will show the importance of this island. 
Its occupation by an ambitious or unfriendly Power could 
seriously affect not only the French control of Annam but 
also of Kwangchauwan, acquired by lease in 1898. Moreover, 
the island lies half-way between Singapore and Hong Kong 
and, as expressed by one Japanese writer, its capture by the 
Japanese would enable them to break the British strength 
by splitting the two. The island covers about 97,198 square 
miles and has a large bay at Yulingkang, which would make 
it an excellent naval base. The land is fertile and could also be 
cultivated with profit. 

Up to late years the French attitude toward Japanese 
aspirations in China was one of benevolent neutrality. The 
main reason for this was a treaty between the two countries 
signed in 1907. In the well-remembered imperialistic phrase- 
ology characteristic of the period, this treaty defined France’s 
potential territorial interests in China as the provinces of 
Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Kwantung, with Japan to have 
similar freedom of action as to the provinces of Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and Fukien. It is generally believed that this 
situation was instrumental in toning down the Lytton Report 
of 1932 condemning Japanese activities in Manchuria. 
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However, as possibilities inherent in recent Japanese 
activities have become clearer, the attitude of the French 
has been definitely modified, and to-day France appears to 
have made common cause with the other Powers facing 
similar conditions with regard to their Asiatic possessions. 
Evidence of this is seen in the frequent rumours, although 
officially denied, that the latter has reached a definite under- 
standing in a Tri-Power Agreement with British and Dutch 
authorities that in the event of attack, the naval bases of 
Singapore and Soerbaya would be made available to the 
warships of all parties to the Agreement. 

France, on her own behalf, has also undertaken preparations 
for the actual defence of Indo-China. She made a beginning 
as early as 1933 when she took possession of nine small islands 
to the east of Indo-China. These are merely sand-bars and 
rock formations with no inhabitants and are used occasionally 
by fishing junks. However, they have considerable uses for 
coastal defence and in sea and air navigation. 

While it is at times difficult to sift the true from the many 
unfounded rumours which develop out of nothing more than 
possibility and wish-fulfilment, there is little question but that, 
in view of the present situation in China, the French are 
making every effort to anticipate Japanese designs with regard 
to Indo-China. This has been indicated by a number of circum- 
stances—the rapidity with which French warships rushed to the 
South China Sea at the outbreak of present hostilities between 
China and Japan, and the extensive air manceuvres held by 
the authorities in November and December of last year which 
tested lines of communication not only between France and 
her North African colonies but also between France and Indo- 
China. It is also generally believed that France contemplates 
the construction of a great naval base at Cam-Rah Bay, which 
is located approximately midway between Hong Kong and 
Singapore. A considerable project is already in operation 
there. From there it is intended to operate a modern sub- 
marine flotilla, fast destroyers, and a squadron of bombing 
hydroplanes. In Along Bay, facing the Chinese island of 
Hainan, a series of secondary defences is being constructed ; 
and at Cape Saint Jacques, which controls the main entrance 
to Saigon, coastal defences are being strengthened. Vulner- 
able openings along the 1,850-mile coast line of a territory 
half again the size of France are to be protected with heavy 
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guns, The French Government has also constructed military 
roads up to the Chinese frontier, built several modern air-fields, 
and, according to reports, is being urged by the military to store 
huge quantities of supplies to meet any emergency which might 
arise, since it would require weeks to secure them from Europe. 

Needless to say, the British are pleased over these activities. 
Reports which describe the Japanese as occupying numerous 
groups along the South China coast for naval and air arma- 
ment at a cost of 300,000 yen, have been particularly alarm- 
ing. These islands include the Hopao Islands near Macao, 
the Pratas Shoals near Hong Kong, and the fortification of the 
Kimoi Shoals just outside Amoy Harbour. However, with 
the French arming, not only will a measure of protection be 
assured for the sea-route from Hong Kong to Singapore, but 
on the continental side of Indo-China, the caravan route to 
the oilfields of Burma and through Yunnan into British- 
influenced Tibet will be defended. 

Present activities are a far cry from the situation in 1936, 
when the Blum Government took office and it was ramoured 
that the French Socialists, averse to compelling any native 
population to remain under the French flag against its will, 
were contemplating withdrawal from Indo-China. British 
opinion immediately became apprehensive over the possi- 
bilities of Japanese infiltration into an independent Indo- 
China and the subsequent effect on the Straits Settlements 
and India. It was generally held in London diplomatic circles 
that “if and when a Government of the Left in France thinks 
it fit to surrender its rights in Asia, British preferential rights 
on the Indo-China coast must have been reserved in advance.” 

However, present French policy with regard to the defence 
of Indo-China would appear to dispel any likelihood of this. 
Confirmation, if needed, can be found in the repeated state- 
ments and reassurances by those in high French diplomatic 
circles to the effect that France stands ready to defend Indo- 
China from attack. As to what dependence can be placed on 
this can be found in possibilities implicit in the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo axis, as well as in certain other circumstances of Euro- 
pean origin. These have made for a solidarity of interests on 
the part of Great Britain and France, in which of necessity 
their respective colonial interests in Asia must be a con- 
siderable factor. 


Joun C. Le Crarr. 
February 1939. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE WAR OF 1870. 


T is not surprising that, from the nation which always 

considered military matters as paramount, there arose the 

man who gave military history its definitive scientific form. 
Though we knew that the everlasting struggle for power is 
and has always been decided in the last resort by war and 
battles, nobody had an idea of the true nature and the 
principles of these final decisions. Great generals knew how 
to act, how to lead troops to victory, but the theory of war 
was desultory and in fact but a series of practical rules, until 
Hans Delbriick discovered the generalisations which made 
the theory a science. Yet his History of the Art of War was 
rejected not only by the German historians whose cherished 
traditions he proved to be false, but by the army and its 
generals who saw their favourite theories and doctrines 
crumble. It was the chief of the French General Staff, General 
de Lacroix, who declared Delbriick’s work to be classical at a 
time when it was still repudiated by the German General 
Staff. And he never was made a member of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences.* 

He ridiculed the absurdly exaggerated numbers which fill 
our books of history by exposing how, at times when agri- 
culture was primitive, population thin, and roads rare, great 
armies were impossible. Throughout his work he shows himself 
to be an iconoclast. European history has to be reconsidered 
and partly rewritten since its publication. Its four volumes 
contain the history of military art from the battle of Mara- 
thon to the end of the Napoleonic campaigns. It was continued 
by his follower, Emil Daniels. The three volumes, however, 
which he and, after his death in 1935, Otto Haintz added to 
the work, differ from it in so far as Delbriick did indeed write 


* The author of this article has been for years in close touch with Professor Delbriick, 
as he lived almost next door to him in Grunewald and was a member of the “‘ Delbriick 
Abend,” a society of political men, military officers, historians, and journalists, who 
met every Wednesday to discuss the political situation. Delbriick, who had himself 
been an officer in the War of 1870, was one of the finest personalities one could meet, 
upright, high-principled, and of an irresistible personal charm. A patriot and a con- 
servative, he had always been opposed to Imperialism, and since 1917 he had used 
whatever influence he had to bring about a timely peace of reconciliation. Yet he 
utterly condemned the Peace of Versailles. The general esteem in which he was held 
was proved at the occasion of his eightieth birthday, in 1928, when he received 
congratulations from the ex-Emperor as well as from the President of the Republic, 
from the Socialist Government in Prussia, and from members of nearly all parties. 
General Groener spoke for the army. Delbriick died half a year later. 
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a history of the art of war, illustrating the theoretic exposition 
by reports of campaigns and battles ; whereas his successors 
either did not feel equal to this task or, treating of our own 
time, felt the necessity of giving more details. Their work is 
a history of those campaigns which gave new impulse to the 
art of war, beginning with the Crimean War in 1854 and end- 
ing with the Russo-Japanese War in 1904. BS 

Delbriick called his work a “‘ history of the art of war in its 
relation to political history,” and it reveals indeed new and 
deep insight into that fearful and blood-stained development, 
that eternal struggle for power which we call history, whatever 
other elements it may include. The same may be said of the 
three later volumes. One may even say, perhaps, that Del- 
briick’s successors were the greater writers. Delbrick himself 
is lucid and clear, but the later volumes are so well written 
and in so vivid a style that they read as easily as novels. 

Those treating of the wars of 1866 and 1877 refer to our 
subject.* The Franco-German War denotes the culminating 
point of German military achievements. We are not going to 
retell the well-known story of the struggle, but will only set 
forth some previously unknown or neglected traits which 
throw a new light on it and, perhaps, on much else. Like 
Delbriick himself, Daniels destroys many legends. 

Since the time of Gneisenau, Prussia had produced no 
military genius. Moltke, though nearly seventy in 1866, was 
scarcely known. “‘ Genius,” says Goethe, ‘is the sense of 
the essential.” Moltke’s greatest innovation was a conclusion 
which he drew from the altered nature of communications. 
When roads were bad and few, the marching columns of an 
army had to remain near each other in order to keep touch 
and for the transmission of commands by mounted orderlies ; 
after the introduction of railways and the telegraph, the con- 
struction of a network of excellent highroads, armies could 
move independently and be brought into united action on the 
battlefield. This seems simple enough to-day; but the 
Prussian generals of the time thought Moltke mad; none of 
them, not even Leonhard von Blumenthal, who in the next 
war was his best second, could understand him. Such is the 
effect of routine. Neither did the king understand Moltke. 


“Hans Delbriick, Geschichte der Kriegskunst im Rabmen der politischen Geschichte, 
forigesetzt von Emil Daniels und Ouo Hainiz. Georg Stilke, Berlin, 1920-36, Vols. V and 
VI. (The first edition of the first volume appeared in 1900.) 
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William I, however, though no genius, was a most loyal 
gentleman who, when he had placed confidence in a man, 
held fast to him until he had evidence that he had been 
wrong. Besides, Moltke derived one great advantage from 
the fact that nobody could understand his plan: the 
Austrians did not imagine that such a thing was possible 
and were, therefore, crushed between two Prussian armies 
coming from opposite sides. 

In 1866 Moltke was but the military adviser of the king, 
and when the battle of Sadowa was hottest the commander 
of a Prussian army corps questioned his right to give him an 
order. “‘ Who is General Moltke ? ” inquired he of the A.D.C. 
who brought the order. But in 1870 no one challenged his 
authority. He had, however, two dangerous opponents in 
Bismarck and in the war minister Count Roon, who did not 
believe in him and who did their utmost to prejudice the king 
against him. Bismarck’s reasons were of a political nature. 
Fearing the intervention of other Powers he wanted to 
terminate the war as quickly as possible ; he considered that 
the taking of Paris on which Moltke insisted, was not neces- 
sary. Several mistakes or rather miscalculations of Moltke’s, 
as for instance that Paris might be taken in a fortnight, gave 
him a plea. The greatest general, of course, is liable to err ; 
not being omniscient, not knowing the enemy’s thoughts, nor 
all the possibilities of fate, he constantly gropes in the dark. 
Delbriick said once that every campaign consists of mistakes ; 
the great general must be able to win in spite of them, or 
make fewer and less capital mistakes than the enemy. 

The work composed and edited by the German General 
Staff on the war of 1870 records no German mistake. Accord- 
ing to the official history, every step was exactly calculated, 
each general took always the right measures, every order 
from headquarters was more or less anticipated, everything 
was foreseen. The German army in France acted like a 
machine of utmost precision which, once set in motion, moved 
forward relentlessly without the slightest fault. And this 
version has been accepted by nearly all the world. Daniels, 
however, does not hesitate to describe the whole work as a 
“heroic poem,” and he adds that it did much to create 
dangerous illusions in Germany. 

No general can plan more than the beginning of a campaign, 
the opening of the drama, which, no doubt, is very important. 
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What follows is decided by events. Moltke changed his plans 
three times in the first weeks of the war. It was part of his 
greatness that his genius could adapt itself to the situation. It 
was due to the fact that, in 1866, Benedek, a general of un- 
doubted merit, could not decide to change his plan, when he 
saw that the Prussians did the unexpected, that the Austrians 
were so terribly defeated at Sadowa. Moltke, in 1870, ex- 
pected the first battle to take place near Rastatt in Baden, 
on German territory, and he intended to crush Napoleon 
between two armies in a similar manner. 

Neither Napoleon nor the French army were adversaries to 
be slighted. Daniels does them full justice. He even considers 
that the French infantry was, in spite of antiquated tactics, 
on the whole superior to the German. The French infantry 
gun was certainly better, and the mitrailleuse which Napoleon 
had imposed on his reluctant generals made the French 
formidable on the defensive. The German artillery, on the 
other hand, had a range of nearly 4,000 yards against 3,000 of 
the French. Napoleon III was a general of rank. He was no 
warrior, but he had great military knowledge and excellent 
strategic ideas. His march along the Sesia in 1859 was called 
by Moltke a masterpiece. Neither was he taken unawares. 
His war minister, Marshal Niel, had on February zoth, 1868, 
made a programme of armaments which was to be carried 
through within eight years. France was at that time in men, 
in money and in raw materials, much richer than Germany, 
and in 1875 Napoleon would have mustered an army of 
480,000 troops of the line, and 320,000 territorials, numbers 
unattainable to the North German League. That he decided 
to go to war in 1870, though he well knew that he disposed 
only of 220,000 men against 350,000, was due to his and his 
General Staff’s mistaken notion that the Prussian mobilisa- 
tion would take many weeks, whereas his army would be— 
and was—ready in the first days of August. He felt perfectly 
sure of victory, expected only a short campaign after which 
it was his intention to make a generous peace and to conclude 
an alliance with Prussia, in which case he meant to offer her 
Luxemburg while he would take Belgium. All these were vain 
hopes owing to the rapidity and efficiency of the German 
mobilisation. 

Napoleon intended to repeat the manceuvre he had so suc- 
cessfully executed in the Italian War, to march from Lorraine 
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southward along the German front—in the belief that the 
enemy would be too weak to thwart him—to join MacMahon’s 
forces in Alsace and then cross the Rhine. Moltke’s plan was 
now to send two armies against the French in Lorraine, while 
a third army, after beating MacMahon in Alsace, was to out- 
flank the main body. He ordered the Crown Prince who was 
in command of the third army—the real leader was Blu- 
menthal—to make haste. This manceuvre resulted in the 
battle of Worth on August 4th, the twentieth day after war 
had been declared, in which the Alsatian army was com- 
pletely defeated. The French troops performed wonders of 
bravery ; but MacMahon, though a brilliant general, hand- 
some, brave, cautious and experienced, was no great strate- 
gist and, above all, he disposed of only 50,000 men against 
more than double that number. It was certainly unfortunate 
for Napoleon and France that his best general, Adolphe Niel, 
had died before the war. 

The battle of Wérth changed the face of things completely. 
The French perceived with sudden clearness that they had 
underrated the enemy’s forces, and thenceforth fell into the 
opposite error of believing that the troops before them were 
even more numerous than they really were. Napoleon 
abdicated the chief command—for a time, as he thought— 
and entrusted it to Marshal Bazaine who had the confidence 
of the nation. While MacMahon re-formed his army behind 
the Marne, Bazaine was to lead the retreat of the main body 
and join him. It was to be a strategic retreat : in accordance 
with a former defensive plan, elaborated by General Frossard, 
further resistance was to be offered on the Marne. Now 
Bazaine was an average officer, brave but devoid of ideas, 
energy or resolution. Moreover the Emperor himself made 
matters worse by his parting advice: ‘ Above all, run no 
risks! ?? Bazaine, in command of the army in Metz, made 
several plans, hesitated a long time, and finally decided to 
retreat on Verdun. 

Fearless and ruthless energy and the so-called “ Offenstv- 
Geist’ (the passion for the offensive) have always been culti- 
vated in the Prussian army. In his masterful book on 
Marshal Foch, Liddell Hart has brought out in strong relief 
the disastrous consequences which the “too absorbing 
devotion to the offensive” on the French side had in the 
World War. Daniels shows that in 1870 it was exaggerated on 
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the German side. He shows that the first serious battle of 
the war, the famous capture of the heights of Spicheren, was 
a mistake which might easily have had grave consequences ; 
the battle of Colombey-Nouilly before Metz was equally 
superfluous, and both cost heavy losses. Such mistakes may 
be excusable, and even unavoidable, but they were still 
mistakes. Even William I complained that his generals 
seemed to have forgotten everything they had learnt, and 
did nothing but attack. General von Steinmetz—called the 
“lion of Nachod,” because in 1866 he had by sheer bravery 
and iron will forced that pass—was a bull, a man of energy 
and courage, but half mad and inordinately ambitious. Public 
opinion had forced Moltke to entrust him with the command 
of the first army; but he did so much harm by senseless 
orders that he had to be removed from the front and was 
given some command behind it. Prince Frederick Karl of 
Prussia, who was in command of the second army, was a 
glorious soldier, adored by his troops, a true leader of men, 
but no strategist. Incapable of grasping Moltke’s ideas, he 
made mistake on mistake, though Moltke, who was an adroit 
courtier and a psychologist, knew well how to lead the touchy 
prince by flattery. 

The battle of Vionville and Mars-la-Tour against Bazaine’s 
retreating forces, on August 16th, was no victory. It was in 
reality a defeat, and but for the very intelligent measures of 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Caprivi—afterwards second Chan- - 
cellor of the Empire, who then was staff officer of the tenth 
corps—would have been utterly lost. If Bazaine had taken 
the offensive instead of standing too cautiously on the defen- 
sive, he might have annihilated 45,000 men of the Prussian 
infantry, and it seems questionable whether after such a 
crushing defeat the Germans would have again attacked on 
the following day. Bazaine then could have continued his 
retreat, joined MacMahon’s forces at Chalons, and thereby 
averted the disastrous battle of Sédan. 

On the next day both commanders-in-chief were in the 
dark. Bazaine imagined he had beaten not two army corps 
but two Prussian armies, and he thought that his path was 
now clear; whereas Moltke believed that Bazaine would 
retreat northward, in which case he intended to press the 
French army toward the Belgian frontier. This double error 
resulted in the battle of Gravelotte on the 18th, the fate of 
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which was in the balance for many hours. It was finally won 
by the Germans owing to a masterful manceuvre of the 
Crown Prince of Saxony, a most gifted general, who turned 
the right flank of the French army. This battle, which cost 
the German army 19,000 dead, seems to have been super- 
fluous, as with his far superior numbers Moltke could have 
forced Bazaine back into Metz without firing a shot. After 
Gravelotte, Moltke changed his plan once more. He now 
decided to invest Bazaine’s army in Metz, expecting it to 
surrender within two weeks. 

In the meantime the movements of the French offered him 
the opportunity of his greatest victory. The question has often 
been put how MacMahon could ever have made his impossible 
march westward. It was the political situation in France and 
French public opinion which forced his hand. With only four 
corps, which had just been re-formed after a terrible defeat, he 
was to join the five corps of Bazaine who, it was hoped, would 
break through the German lines. Napoleon as well as Mac- 
Mahon were much too experienced generals to believe this 
feasible against the fifteen victorious German corps which 
moreover operated on interior lines. Napoleon spoke vehe- 
mently against it. But the war minister, Count Palikao, 
telegraphed from Paris: “ If you do not relieve Bazaine in 
Metz you will have a revolution.” ‘ Well, then, let’s break 
our neck,” said MacMahon. It was, as we often see in history, 
that men are conscious of doing the wrong thing and yet 
cannot help doing so and rush into destruction. After weari- 
some disorderly marches in pouring rain, and sensing, as 
troops always do, the hesitation and hopelessness in the souls 
of their leaders, the French fought with incomparable bravery. 
Their defeat was due as much to the political situation in 
France as to Moltke’s masterful strategy. On October 27th 
Bazaine capitulated in Metz ; the siege had lasted exactly ten 
weeks. The German generals were surprised when they saw 
his fine troops, that he had done so little with them. Yet he 
was no traitor ; his idea was that this war was lost, that peace 
had to be concluded, and he wanted to save the troops for a 
future war. 

What followed was a long agony on the side of the French, 
hard times for the German soldier, and unexpected anxieties 
and difficulties for the German headquarters. Gambetta 
organised the levée en masse, a feat which the Germans had 
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never thought possible. To be sure, his enormous armies were 
badly trained and no match for the wonderful Prussian 
military machine. This was partly Bazaine’s fault. Had he 
done his utmost, had he resisted three months longer, as 
according to the opinion of the experts on both sides he well 
might have done, these armies would have been different. 
Yet, even untrained, badly equipped, suffering from cold and 
hunger, they gave a great deal of trouble and remained a 
constant threat to the army that besieged Paris. Prince 
Frederick Karl and the Duke of Mecklenburg made several 
blunders on the Loire—which Lieutenant-Colonel von Stosch, 
sent from headquarters, had great difficulty in redressing— 
and General von Werder who operated in the south-east 
proved incapable. F 

The French had three very capable generals, Ducrot in 
Paris and, on the Loire, Aurelle de Paladines and his suc- 
cessor Alfred Chanzy. Faidherbe in the north and Bourbaki 
in the south-east were efficient enough to be dangerous. In 
December, Moltke feared that Ducrot would break through 
the German lines and that he would have to give up the siege. 
On January gth, 1871, Prince Frederick Karl noted in his 
diary that he was tired of the war and doubted whether he 
could stand the strain much longer. On the same day Blu- 
menthal found the Crown Prince—afterwards Emperor 
Frederick III—“ very much depressed. His Royal Highness 
talked of peace at any price.” Blumenthal himself became 
doubtful. Bismarck was furious. Moltke had indeed mis- 
calculated the terms, but Bismarck considered Moltke’s 
whole strategy mistaken. For a moment he thought of 
enthroning Napoleon III once more and concluding peace 
with him. Now more than ever he stood in fear of an Austrian 
or English intervention, which any serious German defeat 
would undoubtedly have provoked. It is well known that 
Carlyle’s famous letter to T’he Times of November 11th, 1870, 
had made a great impression on English public opinion and, 
perhaps, prevented a decisive step on the part of the British 
Government, while the Austrians waited too long. Moltke 
alone remained imperturbable. A fortnight later the nine 
divisions in Paris capitulated and, on the very same day, 
the twenty-five divisions of Bourbaki were forced to cross 
the Swiss frontier. Yet, as Moltke afterwards wrote: “ the 
severest trial, disaster, has been spared us.” 
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The doubts and anxieties of the winter 1870-1, however, 
were soon forgotten. Moltke himself demanded that the work 
which the German General Staff composed on the war, 
“ should be written in a manner that the prestige of the army 
was not shaken.” The most modest and sober of men, in this 
case, sacrificed truth to politics. Daniels is of opinion that 
the “ Hybris ” of 1914, the idea “that to German troops 
nothing was impossible,” was largely due to this policy. The 
“‘ mediocrity ” of 1914 he ascribes to other reasons. 

Another noteworthy fact is the chivalrous and humane 
spirit of the German officers in this war. What French authors 
wrote on this subject was coloured by the irritation of the 
defeated. War is always terrible. Most of the German 
generals, Moltke himself, and especially von Goeben and 
von Fransecky, both eminent soldiers, were anxious to spare 
sufferings to the French civil population as much as possible. 
Neither ought it to be forgotten that when the German army 
of occupation left French soil on September 4th, 1872, Thiers, 
as President of the Republic, sent the Commanding General 
von Manteuffel a telegram in which he thanked him for his 
“humane and generous administration of the occupied 
provinces.” The letters of the Generals von Voigts-Rhetz 
and Fransecky as well as those of Goeben are worth reading. 
* You know,” wrote Goeben to his wife, ‘“‘ that though a true 
soldier and though I try to do the thing well when it must be, 
I am a man of peace. War brings terrible sufferings upon the 
unhappy people.” 

All these men were conservative, but they were uncon- 
sciously imbued with the spirit of liberalism and humanity 
which prevailed in that age and which seems all but lost in 
ours. This did not prevent them from performing truly great 
deeds and winning great victories. On the contrary, that 
same spirit did much to develop great personalities, and one 
may say that the time of the greatest achievements of the 
German army was also one in which the purely human 
qualities of its leaders were the highest. 

Karu FEpDERN. 


CIVILIANS AND WAR. 


ATTLES and wars fill a large proportion of our history 

books, in spite of the fact that the decisions reached by 

them are frequently reversed by the less dramatic and 
slower acts of peace, but the historians only occasionally 
throw any light on the disastrous effects of wars upon the 
ordinary civilian inhabitants. Many people in this country, 
if not in others, think that the slaughter of civilians by bomb- 
ing from the air has introduced a new element into warfare. 
The means employed, the aeroplane, is certainly new, but 
not the killing of non-combatants, which, on the contrary, has 
been a constant feature of wars since the dawn of recorded 
history. In this fortunate island there has been no devastating 
war since the incursions of the Danes, which ended early in 
the eleventh century. Since then there have only been 
dynastic or political disputes in which both sides have been 
careful not to excite the animosity of the populace, but other 
countries have not been so lucky. 

Genghis Khan, the Mongol conqueror (A.D. 1162-1227), 
massacred whole populations, and some of the countries in 
Central Asia have never really recovered from his ravages. 
The following tale which is recorded of him throws a light 
on the mentality of such destroyers, even if it be not 
literally true: “One day in the pavilion at Karakoram, 
Genghis asked an officer of the Mongol guard what, in all the 
world, could bring the greatest happiness. ‘ The open steppe, 
a clear day and a swift horse under you,’ responded the 
officer after a little thought, ‘ and a falcon on your wrist to 
start up hares.’ ‘ Nay,’ responded the Khan, ‘ to crush your 
enemies, to see them fall at your feet—to take their horses 
x goods and hear the lamentations of their women. That 
isabeste<2 

In 1240, thirteen years after the death of Genghis, the 
Mongols under his descendant, Batu, during an incursion 
into Europe blotted out the Byzantine city of Kiev with its 
golden domes. Here the torturing of old people, the ravishing 
of the younger women and the hunting down of the children 
ended in utter desolation, which was rendered more ghastly 
by the following pestilence and famine. The effluvium of the 
festering bodies was so great that even the Mongols avoided 
such places and named them “ Mou-baligh ” (“ City of Woe”). 
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Five years later, when Carpini passed through the Mother 
of Russian Cities, nothing remained but ruins and a few houses 
and survivors. It may be objected that the Mongols were 
uncivilised savages. But if Europeans have not indulged in 
such wholesale atrocities, they cannot be acquitted of similar 
crimes on a smaller scale. During the Hundred Years War, 
1346 to 1453, the French and English nobility behaved to one 
another with remarkable chivalry, but the French populace 
was subject to arson, murder, pillage and rape. The French 
are said to have been worse than the English and the Bur- 
gundians the worst of all, although the Black Prince with his 
army of Gascons acquired a reputation for pre-eminence in 
these methods of barbarism. 

It was an accepted military maxim, if it is not so still, that 
a walled city which did not surrender when summoned by an 
attacking army which had breached the defences, might be 
sacked if eventually taken. During the revolt of the Nether- 
lands in the latter part of the sixteenth century the Spaniards 
sacked Mechlin, Naarden, Zutphen, Haarlem, Maestricht 
(twice) and Antwerp with every imaginable horror and out- 
rage. The object of King Philip and his Governors and other 
principal officers was to cow the Netherlanders and destroy 
their independent spirit; but in this they were quite un- 
successful, and the resistance was only strengthened until at 
last Spain, the greatest military power of Europe, had to 
confess herself beaten by the burghers and peasants of a small 
country. It did Spain no good to have encouraged the greed, 
vengeance and blood-lust of her soldiers. 

In the seventeenth century Germany was reduced from a 
state of high civilisation to one of barbarism by the atrocities 
committed during the course of the Thirty Years War. The 
sack of Magdeburg in 1631 by the German Imperial Army 
under Tilly was described by Defoe in his Memoirs of a 
Cavalier. Defoe was of course a novelist rather than a 
historian, but his vivid account is a true representation : 


The enemy broke in, took the city by storm, and entered with 
such terrible fury, that without respect to age or condition, they 
put all the garrison and inhabitants, man, woman and child, to 
the sword, plundered the city, and when they had done this, set 
it on fire. 

This calamity sure was the dreadfullest sight that ever I saw ; 
the rage of the Imperial soldiers was most intolerable, and not to 
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be expressed ; of twenty-five thousand, some said thirty thousand 
people, there was not a soul to be seen alive, till the flames drove 
those that were hid in vaults and secret places to seek death in 
the streets, rather than perish in the fire. Of these miserable 
creatures some were killed too by the furious soldiers, but at last 
they saved the lives of such as came out of their cellars and holes, 
and so about two thousand poor desperate wretches were left ; 
the exact number of those that perished in this city could never 
be known, because those the soldiers had first butchered, the 
flames afterwards devoured. 

I cannot pretend to describe the cruelty of this day, the town 
by five in the afternoon was all on a flame; the wealth consumed 
was inestimable, and a loss to the very conqueror. I think there 
was little or nothing left but the great church, and about one 
hundred houses. 


Not long afterwards similar scenes on a smaller scale were 
enacted at Drogheda and Wexford during Cromwell’s “ paci- 
fication ” of Ireland where racial ill-feeling was reinforced 
by religious intolerance. According to the Cambridge Modern 
History : 


On September 3rd (1649) Cromwell appeared before Drogheda 
with 10,000 men. A week later he stormed the town, and put to 
the sword the whole garrison and not a few civilians, including 
every priest on whom he could lay his hands, in all about 2,800 
persons. “I am persuaded,” he wrote, “ that this is a righteous 
judgment of God upon those barbarous wretches who have imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent blood, and that it will tend to 
prevent effusion of blood in the future, which are satisfactory 
grounds of such actions, which otherwise cannot but work remorse 
and regret.” 

As a matter of fact the sack of Drogheda, however it may be 
excused by the laws of war, was a most useless and unjustifiable 
measure—useless, because after the first terror had passed away 
it did not serve to weaken the resistance of a single garrison, and 
unjustifiable, because not one man of the garrison had in all 
likelihood been concerned in the massacre. 


Cromwell’s attempt to throw the responsibility upon his God 
shows at least that his conscience was not clear. In the wars 
of the eighteenth century and in most of Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns it seems to have been recognised that it does not pay 
in the long run to excite the hatred of the inhabitants un- 
necessarily, but this consideration was not always effective 
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during the Peninsular War, as for instance when the French 
sacked Tarragona. 
Sir C. Oman, in his History of the Peninsular War, Says : 


The fact that many small parties for a time barricaded private 
houses gave the French an excuse for something that almost 
amounted to the systematic massacre of non-combatants. All the 
larger dwellings were broken open, whether shots had been fired 
from their windows or no, and a great proportion of their inhabi- 
tants murdered. Of the 4,000 corpses which littered the streets 
of Tarragona more than half were those of civilians, and according 
to the Spanish official report 450 women and children were among 
the slain. 


When Wellington took Badajoz from the French the 
slaughter of Spaniards was not on such a large scale, but in 
a sense it was worse, because the Spaniards were our allies, 
whereas the French were only in Spain to help them in the 
same sense as the Japanese now profess to be in China to 
assist the Chinese. Sir C. Oman says : 


At Badajoz the outrages of all kinds passed belief; the looting 
was general and systematic, and rape and bloodshed were deplor- 
ably common. 

Old military tradition in all the armies of Europe held that a 
garrison which refused to surrender, when the breaches had 
become practicable, was at the mercy of the conqueror for life and 
limb, and that a town resisting was the natural booty of the 
stormers. 

But perhaps the most eye-opening sentence on the subject is 
Wellington’s official order of April 7th, 1812, issued late in the 
day, when the sack had already been going on for 15 or 18 hours. 
“ Tt is now full time that the plunder of Badajoz should cease ; an 
officer and six steady non-commissioned officers will be sent from 
each regiment, British and Portuguese of the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 
Light Divisions into the town, at 5 a.m. to-morrow morning, to 
bring away any men still straggling there.’’* 


With reference to the subsequent looting at San Sebastian, 
Wellington said: ‘‘ I am concerned to say that I never saw 
or heard of a town so taken, by troops of any nation, that was 
not so plundered.” Nevertheless the barbarity and the un- 

*Tt was at Badajoz that one Harry Smith rescued a young Spanish lady named 
Juana de Leon, whom he married a few days later. In the course of a distinguished 


career in various parts of the Empire two towns in South Africa were named after 
them, Harrismith and Ladysmith. 
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wisdom of the custom became more generally recognised, but 
in the Indian Mutiny the ill-feeling, due to atrocities com- 
mitted by the sepoys, caused a reversion to the old bad 
tradition, and at the storming of Delhi, Lucknow and other 
towns many Indian non-combatants were slaughtered, 
although few of them can have had any connection with the 
crimes committed. 

Although the wholesale massacres of the inhabitants of 
captured towns and cities have naturally attracted more 
attention, the sufferings of the people in the undefended 
villages and open country have really been worse. In the 
days of small mobile armies it was usual for them to “ live on 
the country,” which meant that the foraging parties took 
without compensation not only food but loot. Incidentally, 
the soldiers only too often committed murder, rape and every 
sort of violence. The loss of life thus and by starvation was 
probably greater in the aggregate than in the comparatively 
few towns that were sacked. This behaviour is just as short- 
sighted as the other excesses ; not only does it create lasting 
hatred, but it dries up the source of supplies. The celebrated 
war correspondent of The Times, Sir W. H. Russell, quotes an 
officer who was attached to Renaud’s column during the 
Indian Mutiny, who told him “that the executions of 
Natives were indiscriminate to the last degree. . . . In two 
days forty-two men were hanged by the roadside, and a 
batch of twelve men were executed because their faces were 
‘turned the wrong way’ when they were met on the march. 
All the villages on his front were burned when he halted. 
These ‘severities’ could not have been justified by the 
Cawnpore massacre, because they took place before that 
diabolical act. The officer in question remonstrated with 
Renaud, on the ground that, if he persisted in this course, he 
would empty the villages, and render it impossible to supply 
the army with provisions.” Which is what actually happened. 

Cromwell’s worst deed in Ireland was not the sack of 
Drogheda and Wexford, but the “ Settlement,” in which 
great numbers of Irish were driven from their homes to make 
room for soldiers and speculators from England. The sur- 
vivors took refuge in the wilds of Connaught, but problems 
were thus created which have not yet been solved, and indeed 
appear to be insoluble. Nevertheless we have now become 
accomplices of a similar deed in Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Quite early in the Great War it was apparent that the 
German military chiefs took the traditional soldier’s short- 
sighted view of the advisability of terrorising the civil popula- 
tions. And so there were numerous executions of civilians in 
Belgium, the burning of Louvain, and later the sinking of 
passenger and merchant ships at sight. Nevertheless, Germany 
lost the war, and these excesses undoubtedly contributed 
largely to that result. For they were the main cause of the 
intervention of the United States of America, and it was the 
appearance of large masses of fresh American troops, when 
Germany was already almost exhausted, that was one of the 
principal reasons for the collapse of the German armies. 

Modern warfare differs from that of previous times princi- 
pally because of the great developments in the methods of 
transport. The railway, the motor-car and the steamship 
make it possible to keep such enormous armies in the field 
that the whole frontier can be manned and entrenched, and 
armies can no longer manceuvre freely in enemy territory. 
They must now break through the defences first, but the 
attempt seldom does more than push back the lines of 
trenches. On the other hand the aeroplane makes it possible 
to deal death and destruction without occupying hostile 
territory at all. The claim is always made that they are only 
bombing military objectives, and that the killing of civilians 
is due to unfortunate accidents. There is, however, no agree- 
ment as to what constitutes a military objective, and an 
aggressive power takes a generous view of its nature. I have 
endeavoured to show that there is really nothing new about 
this terrorising of civilian populations, and that it always 
ultimately fails in its object, unless the aggressor is prepared 
practically to wipe out the population of the invaded country, 
as the Angles and Saxons did in Britain. The modern aero- 
plane plays much the same part as the old invading army. 
In China at the present time both methods are being used by 
the Japanese. 

If I have taken a good many of my illustrations from 
English history, it is not that I think we have been more 
guilty than others of these barbarities. On the contrary, I 
believe the opposite to be the case. It is only to show that 
when our evil passions are roused we also are liable to “ make 
war on civilians.” 


A. MARSHALL. 


FARMING DEPRESSION A CENTURY 
AGO. 


Home Counties Farmine 1816-36. 


ROUBLE in the farming community is no new thing. 

Ever since the population first outstripped the capacity 

of contemporary farming to provide the national grain 
supply, the difficulties of the farmer have been, spasmodically 
but certainly, becoming greater. All the developments in 
technique, chemical knowledge, plant breeding, have failed to 
enable the farmers to increase their output sufficiently. In 
their attempts to meet the first rapid increase of population 
they had the stimulus of war-time prices and restricted im- 
ports, but as soon as the wars ceased, and indeed just before, 
in bumper years their efforts had been so successful that prices 
slumped and farming plunged into an acute depression that 
lasted well over twenty years. During that period several 
Select Committees met to take evidence on the state of farm- 
ing, and the evidence shows that although the farmers wanted 
Government aid—often they had no idea what form it could 
take—they were themselves doing their best to combat the 
depression. Emphasis then was mainly laid on the situation 
of the arable farmer and particularly upon the disastrous 
effects of the low price of wheat. This was because the wheat 
area had been widely expanded during more than two decades 
of war, and wheat was the main cash crop. Barley and oats 
were also sold off the farm, but are usually discussed in rela- 
tion to wheat. 

In the Home Counties both wheat and barley were cash 
crops, but it was mainly the wheat price that worried the 
witnesses. At that time arable farming was conducted, 
broadly speaking, on two systems: the wheat, beans, fallow 
rotation on the heavy clays, and the classic Norfolk four- 
course system of turnips, barley, seeds, wheat, or some slight 
modification, on the light land. Wheat-growing on light land 
was comparatively new, made possible some century and a 
half before by the introduction of the root-crop and clover 
and other grass seeds. It had been spreading slowly, with the 
aid of improved implements, during the eighteenth century, 
and the pace of its development was stimulated by the 
requirements of the long wars. 
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Several great landowners were protagonists of farming, 
amongst them the Dukes of Bedford, whose great annual 
gathering at Woburn was one means by which new ideas and 
new successes were promulgated. The efforts of this and 
similar meetings were very marked in this country and were 
felt throughout the civilised world. Such men were con- 
siderate landlords, and when every rural class was caught in 
the post-war slump were sufficiently wealthy to be able to do 
something to relieve their tenants. But the whole county was 
not under the Duke’s control, and by April 1816 distress 
appeared in Bedfordshire. Farms had fallen out of occupation 
at Hatley, Haynes, Ridgement and Lidlington. In places 
tenants had sold up their crops clandestinely and fled ; others 
were unable to buy manures, and arrears of rent were already 
alarming. Improvements were at a standstill, less stock were 
kept, flocks were being sold off and not replaced, and all the 
desperate remedies that farmers fly to in such conditions were 
being attempted. Prices had slumped heavily, capital values 
were down, and no one could see what to do about it. 

Unfortunately no evidence about Bedfordshire was taken 
until 1836, when Thomas Bennett, steward to the Duke, and 
William Bennett of Lucy Farm (350 acres), near Dunstable, 
were called. By this time matters were a little easier because 
both farmers and landlords had been trying to help them- 
selves. Some improvement had also resulted from the new 
Poor Law of 1834, some unemployed had been absorbed by 
the Birmingham railway then being built through the county, 
others had gone to the manufacturing districts, and this had 
helped to relieve the poor rates. The technical improvements 
the farmers had carried out in the twenty years, often with 
the help of the landlords, were draining the heavy clays to 
make them more easily workable and prolific in yield, and 
claying all the light land round Ampthill to improve texture. 
Still, however, the light lands were cheaper and easier to 
work and yielded more heavily. On the Duke’s estate only 
eighteen bushels of wheat grew on clay, twenty-five on the 
light land. Elsewhere the disparity was greater, the yield on 
the clays being even smaller and far more uncertain. Since the 
clay farms were usually smaller than the light land holdings, 
the Bedfordshire farmers on the heavy clays “were in a 
pitiful state.” Expenses were higher. Clays needed more 
force for working and usually had one year’s bare fallow for 
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wheat, so there were two years’ rent and taxes to charge against 
the crop, and yields were only two-thirds or less of those on 
light soils. 

Nevertheless there had been some general improvements 
in the farming of the county and the output was greater in 
1835 than before. It had not been possible to let the land go 
back to grass, an ordinary proceeding in bad times, because 
“it would not grass,” but would produce more mutton and 
wool under arable cultivation. Men of capital, when prices 
began to look a little better in 1825, saw that stock was paying 
better than corn, and in “ attempting to grow mutton and 
wool they have almost imperceptibly improved their land.” 
Bennett estimated however that the fall in prices since 1831 
on an average crop equalled the total amount of his yearly 
rent, and he was a strong advocate of the then most advanced 
type of husbandry. To eat off the turnips and seeds he kept 
200 breeding ewes on 300 acres in a good year, but the turnip 
crop failed in 1835 and, although mutton and wool prices had 
improved, probably as a result of the devastation caused by 
the rot in the late ’twenties, it was not sufficient to balance 
losses on grain crops. In Thomas Bennett’s opinion, the price 
of sheep and wool was all that kept the farmers going, and 
clearly, if his estimates are reliable, they could not have lived 
on the profits of tillage. The annual expenses on four acres of 
heavy land were {10 11s. 6d. and the returns {11 I2s., a 
profit of §s. 14d. per acre. The ordinary three-course rotation 
had been modified here, half the bare fallow being sown with 
tares used for horse and cattle feed ; even that innovation 
could not make it profitable. 

The adjoining county of Buckingham had always been a 
grazing county, but there is a good deal of heavy arable land. 
On this land the same difficulties were being encountered, and 
immediately after the war, in two such widely separated 
villages as Sydenham and Fawley, men had been distrained 
for rent or forced to sell off their stock at a third of its cost. 
Few farms however become vacant. Here again there is 
twenty years’ gap in the evidence, but in 1836 statements 
were obtained from men at Leekhampstead, Beaconsfield, 
Amersham, Scotsgrove, and elsewhere. They said the wheat 
acreage was going down because the crop was unprofitable. 
Four horses were necessary to break up most of the land, but 
two could do the second ploughing. Rotations were not so 
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good as in Bedford, two white crops in succession being 
habitual in several districts. Occasionally half the fallow was 
sown with vetches. The arable indeed was worked on roughly 
the heavy land rotation, and although yields varied between 
sixteen and thirty bushels, several witnesses’ accounts showed 
they were still losing money. One suggests that in the previous 
twenty years there had been two complete changes of tenants 
on the farms round Aylesbury and Buckingham. If so, each 
successive group came in at lower prices, and in 1836 the 
capital invested was estimated at only {7 an acre instead of 
£9 or more in 1816. These reduced values must have enabled 
the new tenants to cope with low prices more adequately. 

The farmers here had not made improvements in order 
to overcome their difficulties. What they were doing was 
apparently to let the land go down. They had suffered greatly 
from the rot in the late ’twenties and had been unable to 
replace the flocks then destroyed. The county did not breed. 
It bought ewes at the great Weyhill sheep fair, lambed them 
down, and sold in the London market. When the rot destroyed 
the flocks the invested capital vanished. This was not the 
only disadvantage. The land itself suffered: sheep land 
renewed its fertility by grazing, and no more sheep meant 
that future crops were not nourished. There is no talk of field 
drainage in this evidence, and the county had not made com- 
parable progress with Bedford. Though the four-course 
system is mentioned, most of the arable was still farmed on a 
less economic system. The flocks were smaller and the failure 
of the turnip crop in 1835 did not encourage farmers to buy in 
stores. Buckingham was farther from recovery than Bedford. 

Hertford had enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
best farmed counties in the kingdom on the eve of the 
eighteenth-century agricultural revolution; but it had not 
made so much progress—there was indeed not the room for 
it—as some other counties during the century. It had been 
mainly arable, producing wheat and barley in large quantities 
for the metropolitan market. In April 1816 the four-course 
rotation was no longer profitable, if 5 per cent. interest on 
capital was allowed. An account of 120 acres, producing 
twenty bushels of wheat and forty-eight bushels of barley per 
acre, shows a loss of nearly {20, but would have shown a profit 
of about {30 if no interest on the {1,000 capital investment 
had been allowed. This was disastrous. 
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At the same time rents were not being paid in Middlesex, 
but that county was in a rather different position. It contained 
wide heaths, parts of which had been recently enclosed or were 
about to be, and it also contained some of the most intensively 
cropped land in the kingdom. The large available supplies of 
stable manure from London made possible rotations involving 
so many as fourteen or more crops, the land being continu- 
ously under marketable produce. The evidence available was 
given to 1833 and 1836 committees by large-scale farmers. 

Round Denham the clay had all been converted to grass 
because of the difficulties and cost of tillage, but the ordinary 
man on the lighter soils was working on a five-course rotation. 
Large flocks of sheep were folded and with the London dung 
kept the land in fine condition. Yields were not high, only 
twenty bushels wheat and thirty-two bushels barley. Henry 
Morton, who farmed 1,500 acres here, said there had been no 
improvement in the local farming since 1800, with the excep- 
tion that cattle were matured earlier, an economy in keep. 

At Bedfont, Heston, and Harmondsworth there were no 
fallows, again because of the London manure, and the farming 
was a species of gardening : forced cultivation by the expendi- 
ture of large capital. A farmer of 1,600 acres had been obliged 
to reduce his flock by half, to 800, because of the failure of the 
turnip crop in 1835, but thought a wider acreage of wheat was 
grown than formerly. Part of these farms had been enclosed 
from Hounslow Heath in 1804 and the land reclaimed. A 
brother was also working similar land. Neither was very 
despondent about the situation, but one Tillyer, who farmed 
1,000 acres at Harmondsworth, said that many farms had 
failed round Ruislip. Nevertheless the same quantity of 
wheat was grown as there always had been. 

In Berkshire the cold, wet land did not pay for ploughing by 
April 1816 and they were “‘ endeavouring to get arable land 
into grass as fast as possible ” if it was of that type. And the 
dairymen of the county were complaining of the prices they 
got for butter, cheese and pigs in 1821. Mr. Job Lousley said 
that the gross receipts of Blewberry, a parish of about 4,000 
acres, had fallen from {18,000 to {12,000; so that the 
labourers were unemployed, tradesmen were applying to the 
parish for relief, shopkeepers and manufacturers in large 
towns without customers, except on credit. Lousley himself 
claims to have lost {500 on ninety acres of wheat in 1819, but 
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according to his figures he would have required a yield of 
thirty bushels an acre, double what he actually got, to pro- 
duce a minute gain. Clearly he either overestimated his loss 
on the ninety acres of wheat, or underestimated the financial 
return on the whole parish in good times. 

Things were little, if any, better by 1836, a high farmer at 
Watlington having made little or no profit in the previous ten 
years. The labour bills on his farm were large, but justified b 
the high yields obtained by working the land well. Indeed the 
witness estimates the yield of wheat at forty bushels an acre, 
nearly double the average then, and eight bushels higher than 
it is to-day. A flying flock of sheep was kept, but although the 
wool and sheep prices were fair, profits on the flock were con- 
sumed by losses on wheat. This was clear because the sheep 
were bought in the autumn and sold off the following year, so 
that what the wool and mutton fetched was included in one 
year’s account. The recent outbreak of rot had not affected 
many local farmers, who had been lucky. They rarely bought 
rotten sheep, and although there had been some in the past 
ten years, it had not materially affected them; but it had 
reduced the supply of store sheep. 

A fair price for barley but a deficient crop had not saved 
the situation. The same thing applied to beans and peas, and 
as the whole district was worked on the four-course system, 
or a wheat-and-sheep economy, the farmers could see no way 
out of their increasing difficulties. In one parish locally there 
were three farms and the total expenditure for labour and 
poor rates amounted to {2,036 2s. 83d., the produce of 810 
quarters of wheat only to £1,458, so there was a deficiency of 
£578 2s. 84d. to be made up from other sources, none of which 
was sufficiently profitable to make it good, if we can believe 
Allnatt. Even high farming on good land in Berkshire was 
not paying at that time, and the farmers were in parlous case. 

Surrey was in a similar position. Just near the metropolis 
was an area of market gardens that no doubt were solvent, 
but there is a wide area of poor land in the county and south 
of the hills the heavy land of the Weald was in the same plight 
as it was elsewhere. Farms at Cobham, Ewell, Wanborough, 
Godstone and Chessington were unoccupied or abandoned in 
April 1816. Ockham, Clandon, Esher and East Clandon were 
the same. At Wanborough dealers were taking back the sheep 
sold to the farmers “ for want of payment.” 

VOR. CLV: 2 
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Thomas Drewitt, a farmer and land surveyor, of Guildford, 
affirmed that a district of twenty miles round Guildford was 
still very depressed in 1833. His business gave him a wide 
knowledge of Sussex, Surrey, and Hants. To the south of the 
Weald farming was in a poor state; about Baynards it was 
as bad as possible; in the valley of sandy land before you 
come to Redhill it was much better, not having felt the effect 
of the reduction in the price of corn so much because the 
farmers had been able to keep more sheep ; in the valley from 
Betchworth to Dorking, on the Wealdish clay, rents had 
dropped to from §s. to 7s. per acre; between Albury and 
Dorking, a lighter soil, the land was worth twice this amount ; 
round Petworth things were pretty bad; but at Epsom, a 
dry flinty soil, the land was rather sought after and was let at 
high rents; near Ripley and about Godalming on the light 
lands the farmers were comfortable. 

To this general description Drewitt added a particular 
example. One heavy clay farm within a mile of Guildford was 
derelict, the house unoccupied. The land was very wet and 
the tenant, having lost a good deal of money, declined to 
renew when his lease fell in. The land had not been scourged 
but cropped fallow, wheat, seeds, oats, under the terms of the 
lease. The yield obtained was only twelve to sixteen Win- 
chester bushels of wheat per acre, so there could not have been 
much profit in it. This was perhaps exceptional, but such 
lands could only find tenants at very low rents, much lower 
indeed than he ever remembered, and he had been a farmer 
since 1781. 

In spite of Drewitt the sheep men were little better off than 
the heavy-land farmers. Mr. George Smallpiece of Cobham 
was a Sheep farmer and dealer who occupied then 1,000 acres 
and had occupied more. The rot, introduced a few years before 
by sheep bought in Somerset, and the bad times had brought 
the farmers so low that they could not renew their flocks. He 
said: “‘ There are many parishes that have not a sheep in 
them that used to keep 2,000 and 3,000 sheep ; and there is 
no wool; the shearers in the county pack no wool.” These 
parishes were principally in the Weald of Surrey and Sussex, 
and Kenley, Newhurst, Horsham, West Grinstead, Shipley 
and Billinghurst, are named as examples. Smallpiece bought 
store sheep at fairs in Somerset, Wiltshire and Dorset, to 
supply farmers in Surrey and Sussex, and some for Kent and 
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Norfolk. At Weyhill he had bought 10,000, about a quarter of 
the number offered. Smallpiece had been in this business for 
thirty years and supplied farmers on credit. When they had 
fattened and sold the sheep they paid him. He dared not take 
the risk in 1833, because so many farmers were practically 
insolvent. His great losses had forced him to restrict this 
trade. He says himself, “we used to buy from 50,000 to 
60,000 and now we do not have above 40,000.” 

A great deal of sheepless land was unoccupied, and the grass 
was going to waste. One glaring example was a farm near 
Guildford. Another 400 and 500 acres within three miles of 
Farnham had been let for 1s. 6d. per acre. It was principally 
heavy clay, but there was some good grassland and a little hop 
ground, This farm had been advertised for two or three years 
before it could be let even at that small rent. The land had 
been spoiled, partly by over-cropping, and partly by bad 
seasons, but the worst damage had been done by high poor 
and other rates. 

There were many others on the Weald. The farms were not 
in condition and nobody would take them. Many thousands 
of acres were, he said, going out of cultivation daily and people 
wanting to get rid of them in any way. He had himself given 
up a farm at Billingshurst on which the poor rate was Ios. an 
acre and the rentable value only 2s. 6d. These were lands 
that had always been cultivated, not brought under the 
plough owing to high war prices. Smallpiece did not think it 
would be possible to get tenants for them, because not one 
local farmer was solvent. 

The arable in the Weald, if well cultivated, made very good 
wheat land, but was so much enclosed and so expensive to 
cultivate that it was not sought after by the poverty-ridden 
farmers. The wet seasons had helped to damage this land and 
the farmers had no money to maintain it. Ditches and drains 
were neglected. All the country south of Leith Hill, from 
Guildford to Horsham, was in as bad a condition as possible. 
This meant that the poor rates were increasing because each 
failure added to the burden on the other farms, and so Small- 
piece feared that half the Weald would be afforested. Several 
farmers here had become paupers, and where the yield was 
ten to twelve bushels in wet seasons, eighteen in dry, this is 
not surprising. or 

From Bedford to Surrey and Sussex is a wide semicircle 
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round London that includes a variety of soils and physical 
configuration ; but the great majority of it was still depressed 
twenty years after the wars. For the clay farmers there was 
little hope. High costs of working coupled with low yields 
put them behind the men on the lighter soils where the new 
system was followed. When the men on the lighter soil 
worked under a wealthy and considerate landlord like the 
Duke of Bedford, a good deal could be done to combat the 
worst effects of the fall in prices and, when costs and returns 
had adjusted themselves to the lower levels, men felt that the 
tide was turning and that they were getting back to prosperity. 

On the dry lands too there was less damage to the flocks 
from the rot, although the loss of the turnip crop in 1835 was 
a blow to the returning equilibrium. Improved cropping how- 
ever did a good deal to help out the farmers in Middlesex 
where there were readily accessible and ample supplies of 
London dung that enabled them to farm much more inten- 
sively than would otherwise have been possible. After the 
first years of depression Hertford does not complain—at 
least no one gave evidence before the committees. Bucking- 
ham, much of which relied upon grazing, was not in so bad a 
way, although at times the returns were not what they might 
have been. Those parts of the county under the plough were 
hard hit, because they had not adopted the most improved 
system. Berkshire, never very advanced, had still to adapt 
itself to the new conditions in 1836, and Surrey, with its wide 
areas of poor light soil and of heavy clay, had nowhere the 
good fortune of better placed men. 

In spite of the continued complaints in 1836, however, the 
depression was lightening. Yields were probably improving 
generally, and costs were going down, so that if prices were 
still low, they were probably more remunerative than they 
had been twenty years before. And what is equally important 
in the two decades farmers’ minds had had time to adjust 
themselves to a new scale of values. 


G. E. Fusse.t. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Der FUHRER SpRICHT. 


és HAT does freedom of public opinion matter?” 
V \ asked Dr. Goebbels in the Vélkischer Beobachter of 
February 4th last. One of the comforts enjoyed by 
the Minister of Propaganda is that he is always unanswerably 
right: because he himself, so to speak, fashions both the 
question and the answer. In this case he was laying down a 
law, namely that there must be no jokes in Germany ; that 
those bright spirits who dared be funny in print about the 
country’s rulers would be suppressed. He was doubly right. 
Not only was he the living proof that public opinion in 
Germany does not matter; but it is also obvious, on the 
ground of abstract truth, that governmental practice in 
Germany is beyond a joke. 

Yet public opinion outside of Germany, and about Ger- 
many, does matter. Herr Hitler made a speech on January 
30th last. The whole world listened to it. What public 
opinion thought about it, for instance in Great Britain, was 
a matter of importance to the peace of mind and to the 
business prospects of millions of people. 

The occasion of the Fiihrer’s speech was the sixth anni- 
versary of his appointment as Chancellor of the Reich. This 
year the oratorical ritual had been preceded in France and in 
Britain by an epidemic of “ jitters”? such as spectacularly 
illustrated the extent of Herr Hitler’s capacity for upsetting 
the normal routines. A year ago the speech he made on the 
fifth anniversary of his reign proved to be the true prophet of 
what happened during that distinctive year, including the 
annexation of Austria and of the Sudetenland. Was he this 
year about to foreshadow a further achievement, and if so, 
what was to be the nature of the next emergency ? Such were 
the doubts that caused the “jitters.” When Herr Hitler during 
the course of his speech made some remark about his expecta- 
tion that “a long period of peace ” was before us, the Stock 
Exchange jobbers put up their prices, but the more critical 
people read the speech between the lines and discovered 
various dark suggestions of troubles, varying in intensity 
with the reader’s state of nerves. The most formidable of the 
fears inspired in the informed people was due to the impression 
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that Herr Hitler had smugly assumed a “long period of 
peace” because he expected to achieve his further ends 
without war, even though from his fortress he left the enemy 
guessing what such further ends might be ; and that in tone 
he had treated France and Britain as second-class powers. 

After the speech there was clearly recognisable a hardening 
of determination in influential British and French opinion 
to build up their military strength to such a point that Herr 
Hitler would be forced to alter the tone aforesaid. The 
symbolic climax of that process of hardening was reached on 
February 6th when Mr. Chamberlain, answering a question 
in the House of Commons whether a recent declaration by 
M. Bonnet, French Foreign Minister, was in accord with the 
views of the British Government, said : “ According to my 
information M. Bonnet stated in the French Chamber of 
Deputies on January 26th that in the case of war in which the 
two countries were involved all the forces at the disposal of 
Great Britain would be at the disposal of France just as those 
of France would be at the disposal of Great Britain. This is 
in complete accordance with the views of His Majesty’s 
Government. It is impossible to examine in detail all the 
hypothetical cases that may arise, but I feel bound to make 
it plain that the solidarity of interests by which France and 
this country are united is such that any threat to the vital 
interests of France, from whatever quarter it came, must 
evoke the immediate co-operation of this country.” 

That statement, falling from the lips of the man who had 
staked his political life on the cause of making peace with 
Germany, was recognised throughout Europe and America 
as the unqualified acceptance by the Anglo-French axis of 
the possibility of issue with the German-Italian axis and the 
clear announcement that in the event of such an issue arising 
(for instance in the event of an Italian attempt upon French 
possessions) the Anglo-French axis would be brought into 
immediate operation not only for issues affecting the conti- 
nental frontiers of France but her colonial frontiers as well. 
Now the real importance of that clarification derived from the 
circumstance that since Munich German official opinion had 
believed that the programme of Mein Kampf in its anti- 
French aspect could be carried out in the confidence that 
Britain would not intervene in defence of France. In his 
speech of January 30th last Herr Hitler for the first time made 
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a point of eulogising his Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribben- 
trop, who is the great exponent of the doctrine that British 
opinion is either wholly and blindly pro-German or in the 
alternative is both unwilling and incapable of engaging in war 
for a major European purpose. It was Herr von Ribbentrop 
who was chiefly responsible for Herr Hitler’s assumption in 
the weeks preceding the Munich crisis that Britain could be 
ignored as a potentially active factor. There is reason to 
believe that at Munich Herr Hitler was given ground for dis- 
trusting Herr von Ribbentrop’s future advice. By January 
30th he had equally obviously reverted to his pre-Munich 
attitude. Whether the statement made by Mr. Chamberlain 
on February 6th again caused any doubt to Herr Hitler’s 
mind—or whether indeed the triple brass of his dreamer’s 
front is vulnerable to any doubt of any kind—is a matter that 
only the future can reveal. 

The interesting immediate fact appears to be that Herr 
Hitler’s personal intentions or feelings are no longer regarded 
as an important factor in the prospect: in short, that Herr 
Hitler is now totally distrusted, that the worst is assumed of 
him, and that the cause of military preparation in Britain 
and in France is the only cause that any longer excites the 
concern of influential people. 

It is none the less increasingly evident that in none of the 
four capitals principally concerned is there any expectation 
that the vast armaments now available will be used in an 
actual physical war. There is abundant evidence, not confined 
to the experience of Munich week, that Signor Mussolini 
neither can, nor wishes to, embark upon war; that Herr 
Hitler regards his ‘“‘ peace strength” as adequate to his 
purpose without the actual bombing of babies; that both 
Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier are bent upon the produc- 
tion of an answering “ peace strength” such as shall be 
adequate to the trial of “ shadow ” force which is the modern 
method of conducting high diplomacy. The threat of force, 
backed by, as it were, a reserve of armaments, has become 
the lever in power politics, just as the gold reserve is the 
sanction for a paper currency. 

The stage reached after six years of Hitlerism in Germany, 
is that the ambitions of the European Governments are 
frankly launched for the trial of strength ; that conciliation, 
good will, reason, appeasement are no longer an operative 
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motive; that Britain and France are set to maintain what 
they have, against any bid by Germany or Italy to win them ; 
but that the trial of strength is not expected on either side 
to need the physical arbitrament of war. 

The successive stages whereby Europe has been launched 
on this unbusinesslike but not irretrievable form of mutual 
disservice are most readily indicated by the annual ritual of 
Herr Hitler’s speeches. A distinction has to be made between 
his impromptu hysterical speeches and the prepared state- 
ments given out by him each January, which make rather 
sober reading in the retrospect. Herr Hitler is one of the 
world’s “ great ” men in the sense that he calls the tune to 
which the world does in fact dance. Like Napoleon and all 
the company of such men, he achieves his gargantuan sway 
by the deficiencies of his mental equipment. They have one- 
cylinder minds, capable by their very lack of any other 
motive, of plunging madly ahead. No one with a sense of 
humour, for instance, could be a Hitler or a Napoleon. But 
the bull in a china shop, whatever one may think of his mental 
equipment, is formidable. Herr Hitler has no sense of 
humour. His own totalitarian suppression of such a quality 
(if it needed any more suppression than the alleged German 
propensity to making jokes needs suppressing by Dr. Goebbels) 
is proved whenever he opens his lips. On January 3oth last, 
for example, he opened his lips and his first words were : 
“‘ When, six years ago on this evening, tens of thousands of 
National-Socialist fighters marched through the Brandenburg 
Gate to the light of their torches to express to me, who had 
just been appointed Chancellor of the Reich, their feeling of 
overwhelming joy and their vows as faithful followers (das 
Gefiubl threr tiberstrimenden Freude und das Bekenntnis ihrer 
Gefolgschaftstreue zum Ausdruck zu bringen) .. .” 

In its diplomatic aspect the world continues to jitter 
through the seismic disturbances caused, as a_ political 
routine, by men who behave as they do behave because they 
are capable of nothing better. That is one of the paradoxes. 
In its political manifestations the mass activity of the human 
race is dominated by individuals of a mean quality : whence 
perhaps may be deduced the lesson, among others, that 
political mass activity is of very little philosophic value 
except as the means of enabling the individual to train his 
own qualities of fortitude and patience. 
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Six years ago, on January 30th, 1933, Herr Hitler was 
appointed Chancellor of the Reich by President Hindenburg. 
Two days later (February 2nd) he said: “ I ask for only four 
years ; after that the nation can do what it will with me— 
crucify me if it likes”; and disclaimed any intention of 
fomenting trouble with other countries. ‘“ Anyone like 
myself,” he said, ‘“‘ who knows what war is, is aware of what 
a squandering of effort, or rather consumption of strength, is 
involved.” 

After such a beginning the comedy duly played its first act. 
On January 30th, 1934, a special meeting of the Reichstag 
was held to hear Herr Hitler’s first ritual speech, his account 
of his first year’s office as Chancellor and his outline of further 
intentions. He indulged a little practice in his famous gift 
of scathing philippic (one of the easiest and least valuable of 
the intellectual gifts), on that occasion concentrating his 
invective upon monarchists and Marxists. On the subject of 
foreign affairs (which has been a characteristic field of his 
ambition) he announced that Germany repudiated all guilt 
for the world war, and that by joining issue with the Treaty 
of Versailles and demanding equality of rights, Germany was 
contributing to a solution of the economic problems of a world 
suffering from a lack of confidence. He regretted that 
Germany’s relations with Austria were bad, and while dis- 
missing as ‘‘ absurd” the notion that the Reich had any 
intention of “ coercing ” Austria he went on to say: “ But it 
is understandable that an idea which has seized the German 
people and stirred it to its depths would not halt before the 
frontier posts of a country which is not only German through 
its people, but has been for many centuries, as a German 
Eastern March, an integral part of the German Empire, and 
whose leaders have marched side by side with German 
regiments during the war.” About France he argued the case 
for an understanding. “ France,” he said, “‘ fears for her 
security. No one in Germany wants to threaten it, and we 
are ready to do anything to prove that fact. Germany 
demands her equality of rights. No one in the world has the 
right to refuse such rights to a great nation, and no one will 
have the strength indefinitely to prevent her.” He ended 
his speech with this combined warning and promise: “ I can 
only once again repeat to the world at this moment that no 
threat and no force will ever move the German nation to give 
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up those rights which cannot be denied to a sovereign state. 
I can however also give the assurance that this sovereign 
nation has no other wish than to apply joyfully the strength 
and weight of her political, moral, and economic resources 
not only for the healing of wounds which the past has 
inflicted on the human kind, but also towards the co-operation 
of all cultured and civilised nations.” 

The second anniversary of his Chancellorship was so 
satisfactory to himself that he was content with the issue 
of a simple manifesto. Only a fortnight before (on January 
15th, 1935) the result of the Saar plebiscite had been 
announced. In the manifesto issued on January 30th Herr 
Hitler claimed that, in half of the time he had asked for as 
his trial period, two-thirds of his promises had been fulfilled. 
He added that no democratic government in the world could 
submit with greater confidence to the verdict of its people, 
and that the overwhelming majority of Germany’s former 
adversaries had now changed their view of Nazi Germany, 
finding in her a country of honour, freedom and social 
happiness. 

The third anniversary was an occasion for even greater 
self-congratulation on Herr Hitler’s part. Before the actual 
celebration he made a speech (January 26th, 1936) to a rally 
of students from every part of Germany, in the course of 
which he let fall a phrase of self-revelation which explained 
his reliance on instinct as his guide in affairs. “‘ The old 
German Emperors,” he said, “ welded the country together 
at the cost of tribal and regional independence. We are doing 
the same to-day. Many people ask why we are abolishing the 
German States. I can only answer ‘I do not know why we 
are doing this. I only know that I must do it. You lose the 
past and gain the future.’”’ In the same address he made 
some observations on his inchoate philosophy about the white 
man’s burden. “ It is nowadays believed,” he said, “ that the 
task of colonisation is to make undeveloped peoples indepen- 
dent, but no one is eager to act on this belief by granting them 
independence. We must bear in mind that India did not send 
a deputation imploring the English to teach them how to 
walk. On the contrary it was the English who went out to 
India in order to teach the natives the correct British way of 
walking. This could not be effected without pain and trouble. 
In 150 years the aim was achieved, and the Indians learnt to 
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walk in the true British style. . . . The white race is destined 
to rule. It has the unconscious urge to rule. This urge arises 
from its heroic conception of life, which is entirely non- 
pacifist. After all, what a great statesman said is true, that 
the British Empire was built up by adventurers. To-day 
American professors dispute the justification of that concep- 
tion, but when the white race abandons the foundations of its 
rule over the world it will lose that rule.” 

That year the actual celebration of the Fithrer’s assumption 
of power took the form of an address in Berlin to the Old 
Guard of his $.A. He claimed that the German people had 
regained their unity, that Germany would never again relapse 
into the condition of ignominy she had had to pass through. 
Her strength, he said, lay not in any mechanical organisation, 
but in the ideological power of the Nazi movement. Some 
called it sound understanding, others called it instinct. He 
called it faith, confidence, conviction. A Nazi, he said, was 
not born, but was trained, and in the future there would come 
gradually into existence one people, one spirit, one will, one 
energy. Outside, they sought peace because they loved 
peace; but the world must realise that Germany would be 
peace-loving only if her honour were not touched. In the third 
year of the régime her honour had in fact been restored before 
the world. For thousands of years, he said, the German 
people had had to make sacrifices, too often in vain, in their 
fight to live. This time, he affirmed, their sacrifices had not 
been wasted. 

It was the fourth anniversary speech of Herr Hitler that 
ushered in the ideological phase of the conflict between the 
German system and that of the democracies. He delivered his 
speech before a specially convened Reichstag on January 3oth, 
1937. A few days before he spoke an appeal had been made 
to him by Mr. Eden (January 1gth, in the House of Commons) 
and by M. Blum (January 24th at Lyons) to abandon his 
policy of “ national exclusiveness ” and to take part in the 
work of international co-operation. It was in reality an 
answer to that invitation that Herr Hitler formulated on 
January 30th, 1937. He first made his usual survey of 
achievement in the four years for which he had originally 
asked. His totalitarian principles were quite frankly and 
without qualification paraded. “I was not an economic 
expert,” he said, “ and I have never been a theorist. I was 
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determined from the very beginning to exterminate such false 
conceptions as that which holds that economics may carry on 
an unrestricted and unsuperseded life apart from the State. 
To-day there can no longer be a free business life.” He then 
announced that Germany’s signature was now solemnly 
withdrawn from Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
contained the stigma, “‘ extorted by force from a weak Govern- 
ment against its better judgment, that Germany was responsi- 
ble for the war,” and commented that “ the restoration of the 
honour of the German people was the most difficult and the 
most audacious task and work of my life.” 

He then answered Mr. Eden and M. Blum in this formula : 
“ As an equal State, Germany is conscious of her European 
task to co-operate loyally in removing the problems which 
affect us and the other nations.” He protested that Germany 
was not in fact conducting an exclusive or isolationist policy, 
quoting as proof the friendly relations she enjoyed with 
Poland (with whom she made a treaty on January 26th, 1934,) 
Austria (with whom she made a treaty on July 11th, 1936), 
Italy, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Portugal, 
Spain and Japan. Co-operation with Japan against the 
Comintern was featured as “a virile proof” that Germany 
was not bent upon isolation. Asked by Britain and France 
to co-operate with them for peace, Herr Hitler in effect 
answered that he was co-operating with other nations to that 
end. But he offered two positive declarations to the west of 
Europe: (1) ‘‘ Germany, and I solemnly repeat it here, has 
declared that there can be no humanly conceivable object of 
dispute whatsoever between Germany and France”; (2) 
“The German Government have assured Belgium and 
Holland of their readiness to recognise and guarantee those 
States as untouchable and neutral regions for all time.” In 
a later part of the speech he gave this assurance to Britain : 
“* T have already tried to bring about a good understanding in 
Europe, and I have especially assured the British people and 
Government how ardently we wish for sincere and hearty 
co-operation with them.” He expressed the hope that “ the 
intelligence and good will of responsible European Govern- 
ments will succeed, despite all opposition, in preserving peace 
for Europe. Peace is our dearest treasure.” He tilted quite 
fairly at the League of Nations: “If it is to be the task of 
the League of Nations only to guarantee the existing state in 
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the world and to safeguard it for all time, then we might as 
well entrust it also with the task of guarding the high and 
low tide . . . its continued existence depends in the long run 
on the extent to which it is realised that necessary reforms 
which concern the relations of the nations must be considered 
and put into practice.” 

He next recalled, again quite fairly, that in the field of 
armaments limitation, it was Germany herself who had made 
offers and that with the exception of the Anglo-German naval 
agreement, those offers had been rejected. He quoted the 
offers in detail: that Germany and France should limit and 
reduce their armies to 300,000 men ; that Germany, France 
and Great Britain should reduce their air forces to the same 
level ; and that Germany and Great Britain should conclude 
a naval agreement by which the strength of the German fleet 
should be fixed at a ratio of 35 per cent. Herr Hitler now 
adopted an openly different tone. To Mr. Eden’s suggestion 
that in future all States should limit their armaments to the 
strict needs of defence, he objected that a nation must be 
its own judge of what armaments it needed. In the case of 
Germany he said: “ The estimate of the protective needs, 
and thus of the defensive weapons for our people is subject 
to our competency, and this is decided exclusively in Berlin.” 

Before he sat down he announced two further principles of 
German policy. The first was his acceptance of ideological 
conflict. The Treaty of Versailles, he said, had divided the 
nations into the two categories of victors and vanquished, 
the latter being deprived of rights. Now a second division 
had been brought about, “ by the proclamation of Bolshevist 
doctrine, the chief feature of which is not to stay within the 
limits of its own nations, but to enforce itself on all peoples.” 
The second principle was his claim for colonies. ‘‘ Germany,” 
he said, “‘ has never demanded colonies for military purposes, 
but exclusively for economic purposes. To-day Germany 
lives in a time of fierce struggle for foodstuffs and raw 
materials . . . therefore the demand for colonies will ever 
and again be raised for our densely populated country.” He 
added that ‘‘Germany has no colonial claims against 
countries which have taken no colonies from her.” 

Thereafter the tempo of what may be called Herr Hitler’s 
campaign of expansion by verbal attack increased in spectacu- 
lar strides. The fifth anniversary ceremony was conducted 
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in a very maelstrom of jittering disturbance. It had been 
arranged that he should give his annual statement to the 
Reichstag on January 30th, 1938. It was postponed. Before 
he delivered it, he carried through an army purge, dismissing 
such men as Field-Marshal von Blomberg, War Minister, and — 
General Freiherr von Fritsch, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, who were known to be “ moderates.” The speech 
itself, delivered on February zoth, 1938, is seen in the retro- 
spect to have been wholly in keeping with what happened 
thereafter. Hence partly the reputation thrust upon him of 
being an uncannily efficient strategist, who knows ahead 
what he is going to do, and indubitably does it. Within a 
month of that speech he had annexed Austria, and within 
eight months he had annexed the Sudeten German districts, 
and a little more, of Czechoslovakia. He spoke 25,000 words, 
or one-third the length of an average novel. He first plunged 
into an historical record, not only of his own achievements 
but of the precedent fifteen post-war years, of the war itself, 
and back to Bismarck, his point being then summarised in 
the sentence: ‘‘ When I entered the Reich Chancellery on 
January 30th, 1933, I was not the first to be called upon to 
save the German people, but the last. That means that there 
was no one after me, except chaos! ” 

More than half of his speech was taken up in a proud 
record, with statistics, of his ‘‘ bloodless revolution ” and the 
benefits, especially economic, thereby conferred upon the 
German people. He then worked himself up into a furore of 
foreign policy. “ Germany’s peace-time army is complete! 
A powerful German air force protects our homeland! A new 
navy guards our coasts!” He shouted those sentences in his 
characteristic crescendo of strident abandon which seems to 
have so toxic an effect on the German masses. In a tone that 
made ironic comment on the substance he cried: “Though Ican 
assure the world of the German people’s sincere and profound 
love of peace, I must assert, beyond all doubt, that this love 
of peace has nothing to do with feeble renunciation or with 
cowardice or dishonour. If ever an international campaign of 
hatred and defamation seeks to wreck the peace of our Reich, 
steel and iron will protect Germany and her people.” He 
launched the anti-democratic ideological vendetta which was 
to be a feature of the year, representing it to be a German 
reaction against the perversion of the slogan “ liberty for the 
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expression of personal opinions” into “ liberty for journalists 
to slander and jeer at other nations, their organisations, men 
and governments, to their hearts’ content.” The passage that 
came afterwards to be responsible for Herr Hitler’s reputa- 
tion aforesaid came near the end of the speech, when he 
broached the subject of the Auslandsdeutschen. He said: 
“ Over ten million Germans live in two of the States adjoining 
our frontiers. Till 1866 they were constitutionally united 
with the whole German people. They fought up to 1918 in 
the Great War shoulder to shoulder with the German soldiers 
of the Reich. Under the terms of the Peace Pact they were 
kept against their will from forming a union with the Reich. 
This in itself is sufficiently distressing. But about one thing 
there can be no doubt. The fact that they are now citizens 
of other states should not deprive them of their natural 
rights as members of a national community. Yet a people 
has the right to self-determination, as we were solemnly 
assured in Wilson’s Fourteen Points which served as the 
basis of the Armistice. This cannot be overlooked simply 
because the people in question happen to be Germans! . . . 
We cannot dispute the fact that as long as Germany was 
feeble and powerless, she simply had to endure these persecu- 
tions of Germans across her frontiers. Just as England looks 
after her interests which cover a large part of the world, 
so also will the Germany of to-day look after what are by 
comparison her own restricted interests. And to these 
interests of the German Reich belongs also the protection of 
those fellow-Germans who live beyond our frontiers and are 
unable to ensure for themselves the right to a general freedom, 
personal, political and ideological.” Yet no one could honestly 
argue that such words were a precise prophecy of what in 
fact took place in Austria and in Czechoslovakia during 1938. 

And what of the latest ritual speech? On January 3oth, 
1939, Herr Hitler addressed the Reichstag to commemorate 
his sixth anniversary. We now saw him in a somewhat 
transcendentalised mood. Looking back upon the events of 
1938, and speaking, as he put it, “ before the first Reichstag 
of Greater Germany,” he made this reflection: “ We are 
indeed perhaps better able than other generations to realise 
the full meaning of those pious words: ‘ What a change by 
the grace of God.’” There is clearly something of a case for 
the contention that the lack of a sense of humour can be 
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worse than a personal misfortune. It apparently may amount 
to something uncommonly like blasphemy. True, it is not 
an uncommon form of vulgarity for politicians and for 
soldiers in action to arrogate the direct grace of God to their 
particular cause, loathsome as it often is; and indeed such 
perversions of a religious instinct are often sincere. But the 
particular perversion of Herr Hitler’s draught upon the grace 
of God as responsible for a year’s events which included the 
terrorist spoliation and desolation of 600,000 Jews is perhaps 
inconsistent with his own policy of prohibiting all jokes, good 
and bad alike. 

For the rest, Herr Hitler’s speech of January 30th last 
contained nothing that could even vaguely be called prophecy 
or intimation of his future plans, if he had any. He did say, 
in clear words: “I can say two things: (1) that we really 
are engaged in a tremendous struggle, making use of every 
ounce of the united strength and energy of our people, and 
(2) that we shall win this struggle completely—in fact we 
have already won it!” He also made one remark which 
was both sensible and justified in experience: “They have 
already paid far too much for their supposed military superi- 
ority, and the wonderful colonial possessions they took from 
Germany. Economically it would have been wiser to have 
reached a reasonable and prudent agreement with Germany.” 

Far from suggesting new claims Herr Hitler stated that 
“We may regard this process of growth of the German 
nation as virtually completed. The Greater German Reich 
now embodies our people’s entire struggle for existence over 
two thousand years.” He also said “‘ Germany wishes to live 
in peace and on friendly terms with all countries, including 
America”; and “I believe in a long peace.” Why not? 
Herr Hitler was obviously right when he claimed that “ we 
have succeeded without bloodshed in finally constituting the 
great Reich of our German people.” The remaining conflict 
is for the colonial spoils, a conflict that will never cease ; but 
the interesting and even cheerful probability is that that 
conflict also will be conducted without bloodshed. 


GrorcE GLAscow. 
February 12th, 1939. 
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GUNS«OR «BUTTER? 


Mr. Bruce Lockhart’s latest book is less thrilling than the 
works which brought him fame, but it is in some respects more 
satisfying. He has reached middle age, has visited a large 
portion of the earth’s surface, has studied human nature in 
many phases, has talked with celebrities, has reflected on 
what he has seen and heard. There is a certain mellowness, a 
certain steadiness, about his survey of central and south- 
eastern Europe which wins the reader’s confidence in his 
judgments on men and things. He sets down his experiences 
quietly, and in dealing with highly controversial problems 
like the Nazi revolution he shows an unusual capacity to keep 
his balance. 

The interest of his story is increased by the fact that the 
countries here described were already well known to him, and 
that he is able to note the changes which have occurred. In 
Jugoslavia, with which he begins, he discovers immense 
progress since the war, particularly in the development of 
Belgrad. The Jugoslav Premier has his critics, but Mr. 
Lockhart assures us that the burly Stoyadinovich was the 

* Guns or Butter. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. Putnam. tos. 6d. 
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right man in the right place. He kept on good terms with 
the Dictators, but he is not a Fascist. Prince Paul is attrac- 
tively represented, but he possesses little power. British 
prestige has fallen, French prestige still more. Passing to 
Bulgaria we find, as we should expect, a warm tribute to — 
Boris. ‘ He is the cleverest King in the Balkans. He has 
immense physical courage and his personal charm is irresis- 
tible.” His character is equal to his ability, and his country is 
lucky to have such a ruler. When we reach Bucharest, our 
author becomes slightly more critical. The Roumanians, he 
assures us, are by no means soft or effete, as is often believed ; 
but “their culture is higher than their character.” King 
Carol appears in brighter colours than usual. He sowed his 
wild oats long ago, and to-day he is one of the hardest workers 
in his country. He has no Fascist tendencies and is decidedly 
British in sympathy, but he is rightly cautious in his foreign 


policy. 


Collectively Roumania makes on me the impression of a country 
with growing pains. It is, I think, a healthy child. With ten years 
of good nursing in the form of honest administration—and if King 
Carol can provide the years and the honesty, he will go down to 
history—I have no fears for its future. 


The later chapters describe the arrival of Hitler in Vienna 
after the coup of March 11th, 1938, Czecho-Slovakia before 
the September crisis, and Berlin between the two great 
triumphs of last year. Mr. Lockhart knows and likes the 
Czechs and praises the statesmen who brought representatives 
of the German minority into the Cabinet in 1926. “ But for 
Czech dilatoriness and the economic slump of 1929, which hit 
German Bohemia harder than any other area of the Republic, 
Activism might have succeeded.” The Czechs treated their 
minorities far better than the Poles and the Serbs, and the 
Nazi stories of gross oppression were lies. But it is lamentable 
that Prague did not seriously endeavour to remove the 
grievances of the Sudeten Germans before Henlein was heard 
of and before Hitler had become the master of Germany. 
President BeneS told the author that he doubted if the 
majority of the Henlein party wanted to join Germany ; but 
he added that, even if they themselves leaned towards 
moderation, they would carry out Hitler’s orders. 

The story ends appropriately enough with Germany, for 
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nowadays all roads lead to Berlin. We are introduced to 
Sir Nevile Henderson and Sir Ogilvy Forbes at the British 
Embassy, to the ex-Crown Princess and her son Prince Louis 
Ferdinand in her home near Potsdam. We listen to a speech 
by Goebbels, “ the greatest master of propaganda the world 
has ever seen.” We witness Dr. Silex, the well-known editor 
of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, arguing that Hitler is a 
pacifist “‘in the sense that he understood better than most 
people the danger and folly of a European war.” Mr. Lock- 
hart, like the rest of us, detests the barbarous régime, but he 
writes with restraint. He realises how strongly certain features 
of the system appeal to the young; he pays homage to the 
tireless energy of General Goring, “ the chief organiser since 
1932 of the Fihrer’s triumph”; he emphasises the popu- 
larity of Hitler himself. It is not cheerful reading, and since 
the book was published last October the European situation 
has further deteriorated. Mr. Lockhart will doubtless soon 
be starting on his travels again. For the Dictators are making 
history at a great pace, and it requires no small effort to keep 


up with their stride. 
G. P. G. 


THE TIMES’ TRADITION,* 
The first volume of The History of The Times, published 


four years ago, concluded with the death of its great editor, 
Thomas Barnes, in 1841, and in this second volume the history 
is carried forward through a vital period in the journal’s 
career to 1884. Like its predecessor, this volume has been 
contributed by past and present members of The Times staff 
who have had unrestricted access to the paper’s archives. It 
covers a wide scope, dealing with the journal’s internal domes- 
tic history, its place in the development of the press and its 
part in the politics of the period. “ Nothing has been omitted, 
however unpalatable, that could contribute to a fair public 
judgment ” of the fortunes of the paper and its producers. 
The outstanding personality which permeates the pages of 
this volume is naturally that of J. T. Delane, whose long 
editorship of thirty-seven years ended in 1876. It is pointed 
out, however, that the influence of the Chief Proprietor, John 


* The History of The Times. Vol. I, The Tradition Established 1841-1884. 158. net. 
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Walter III, has been much underestimated. Unlike his 
father, who left Barnes in unlimited control, he felt himself 
personally responsible for the paper’s general political tone 
and “his influence over the leader page was marked and 
constant.” Moreover, it was solely through his personal 
decision that after 1855 The Times resisted the popular “‘ new 
journalism ” and continued successfully its tradition as the 
complete, accurate and independent journal responsible only 
to public opinion and written, to quote a contemporary 
leader, “‘ with as much life, spirit, classical taste as could be 
got for love or money.” Between 1836 and 1855 the paper, 
with the assistance of its unique advertisement Supplement, 
had outrun its rivals; in 1850 its circulation was four times 
that of the other dailies combined. It enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of confidential political information, owing much 
to personal relationship with members of the Government, 
particularly to the friendship of Delane with Aberdeen. But 
the grant of information was not dependent upon the paper’s 
support, which was always precarious. On the contrary, 
owing to Delane’s masterly interpretation of public opinion 
and the Government’s frequent dependence on The Times’ 
exceptional foreign news service, the paper could demand 
private information though opposing official policy, as for 
example in the Crimean War after its break with Aberdeen. 
Such “‘ despotism ” roused inevitably bitter opposition. The 
campaign against, and repeal in 1855 of, the newspaper stamp 
tax is treated solely as an attempt to destroy The Times’ 
power by its political enemies, albeit they used for such 
purpose radical arguments and propaganda. Viewed in 
historical perspective, tax repeal was both inevitable and 
just. It facilitated the rise of a provincial daily press and 
made the national penny daily a practical proposition. The 
Times, of course, at once felt the competition and lost its 
lead in circulation. With the remission of the paper tax in 
1861 John Walter reduced the price to 3d. and resorted to 
greater yields from advertising and a lower profit to offset a 
remaining working deficit of (35,000. His action was justified, 
and the paper settled down to a period of commercial sound- 
ness though its circulation during Delane’s last years was but 
a third of the Daily Telegraph’s two hundred thousand. 

For a newspaper that acknowledged only the authority 
of public opinion Delane was ideally suited in temperament 
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and outlook. “ Lacking profound political convictions ” he 
was interested only in events of topical and journalistic 
importance ; he was “ the living personification of the news 
sense” with wonderful powers of foresight and intuition. 
One rare exception was his opinion given three days before 
the declaration of the Franco-Prussian War, that peace would 
be preserved. Without premeditated views, Delane was 
frequently open to conviction within generally the broad 
limits of middle-class sympathies. In his close contacts with 
statesmen, particularly Aberdeen and Palmerston, he not 
only acquired a special inner knowledge of affairs and trends 
of policy but was clearly influenced himself. There was, 
however, the limit of public opinion ; as for example before 
the Crimean War, when The Times forsook Aberdeen’s pacific 
policy and swung round to guide and direct public opinion in 
its war-like frenzy. Much stress is laid in this volume upon 
The Times’ reconciliation with Palmerston in 1855 on grounds 
of “ journalistic prudence.” After the break with Aberdeen 
and the loss of Reeve, with his connections, from the staff 
fresh contacts became essential and Delane sought and sub- 
mitted to the spell of Palmerston though the latter never 
secured “a complete victory ” over the editor. Delane was 
doubtless sincerely persuaded, although almost certainly 
with increasing press competition he could no longer impose 
his own terms; and after Palmerston’s death the paper’s 
“‘ unique reputation for early and exclusive intelligence”’ was 
lessened by Gladstone and Russell. 

That The Times could be influenced by its own, and also 
popular, prejudice was clearly demonstrated in its support 
of the South during the American Civil War. Its lack of 
detachment, deliberate appointment of biased correspon- 
dents, partial statements of fact and errors of judgment are 
condemned by the history, which points, however, to ex- 
tenuating facts. Until Lincoln’s Proclamation in September 
1862 the issue of slavery was not clearly apparent, and at all 
times the paper “ never wavered in its steady and powerful 
argument for European and particularly British neutrality.” 

It is barely necessary to add that the volume discusses at 
length the work and characters of the principal contributors 
and members of the staff during the period. The revolutionary 
developments in the gathering and transmission of news, 
particularly from abroad, are outlined and the work and 
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achievements described of its famous foreign and war corre- 
spondents, including W. H. Russell’s exposures in the 
Crimea and H. S. de Blowitz’s “scoop” in obtaining an 
advance copy of the Treaty at the Congress of Berlin, a feat 
which helped to restore to The Times supremacy in the field 
of foreign news which it had lost in the growing competition 
with the new popular press. 


POWER= A NEW: SOCIAL ANAL YSIo— 


Mr. Russell finds social science defective in that it lacks a 
basic concept like that of Energy in the physical sciences. 
This defect is partly due to the rapid emergence of the idea 
of society as a subject for science in a period when economic 
advance in the production processes was the dominant fea- 
ture of the age. Capitalism in industry, commerce and 
finance produced a utilitarian philosophy with a materialistic 
basis, progress conceived in terms of wealth as the source of 
happiness. In recent years the thinking of Karl Marx has 
come to play a leading part in the politics of large sections of 
the people even outside the Soviet system where it prevails. 
Economic determinism, though it does not altogether 
mould our politics, religion, social institutions, ethics, as 
Marxism contends, is everywhere recognised as a chief 
directing influence. Even the militarism which is to-day the 
most formidable exhibition of Power is seen to depend upon 
economic resources of the several Powers, more than upon any 
other single factor, but it cannot be taken as a separate mode 
of historic movement. Neither can one find in religion or in 
group sentiment in its growth from the family to the nation, 
or into humanity at large, the sole source of power. Russell 
makes an important distinction between social feelings and 
creeds resting on custom and tradition and the revolutionary 
exhibitions of which the leading examples are: (i) Early 
Christianity ; (ii) The Reformation ; (iii) The French Revolu- 
tion; (iv) Socialism and the Russian Revolution. The 
element of force which was generated in these revolutions 
began with some fanatical belief but continued in the estab- 
lishment of an intolerant régime which carried with it the 
decay of that Liberalism which gave initial value to the 
revolution, 


* By Bertrand Russell. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Though modern events have everywhere given increased 
importance to States and their Governments, there remain 
for consideration numerous specialised social institutions 
organised by like-minded individuals for their common ends 
which are expressions and sources of power. Many of these 
are economic, but others relate to religious, social, educational, 
recreative interests of men, mostly local in structure. Senti- 
ments relating to the nation-State Mr. Russell finds fraught 
with peculiar danger at the present time. For “ the chief 
activity of the State is preparation for large-scale homicide. 
It is loyalty to this organisation for death that causes men to 
endure the totalitarian State, and to risk the destruction of 
home and children and our whole civilisation rather than sub- 
mit to alien rule. Individual psychology and governmental 
organisation have effected a tragic synesis, from which we 
and our children must suffer if we continue powerless to 
find an issue except through disaster ” (pages 220-1). In his 
closing chapters upon “ The Ethics of Power” and ‘‘ The 
Taming of Power,” Mr. Russell gives rays of hope from two 
sources. Power can be put to vitally benevolent instead of to 
destructive ends. Education rightly directed through teaching 
and propaganda can combat the injuries done by enlarged 
officialism and the falsification of power-politics run by 
interested politicians and military minded citizens. 


This is the task of a liberal education: to give a sense of the 
value of things other than domination, to help to create wise 
citizens of a free community, and through the combination of 
citizenship with liberty in individual creativeness to enable men 
to give to human life that splendour which some few have shown 
that it can achieve (page 319). 


THE IDEA OF GOD AND SOCIAL IDEALS.* 


This is a valuable statement, of clear expression and 
balanced judgment. It is the triple product of expert theology, 
a sound grasp of general history and a long career of practical 
life. It ought to help those who feel oppressed by the thicken- 
ing of Christian-Sociological books with their tendency to 
special pleading and obscure style. 

There are four main divisions; introductory, expository, 


* The Beckly Social Service Lecture, 1938. By J. Scott Lidgett, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
The Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 
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historical and recent. Dr. Scott Lidgett boldly faces the 
common secular criticism of the Church, that after two 
thousand years it has given only “ doubtful and half-hearted 
benefits restricted to the elect.” He goes on to consider the 
somewhat extreme forms of apologetic which have been pro- 
voked from Niebuhr and Joseph Needham. He criticises their 
too rigid divisions into orthodox and liberal, Greek and 
Hebrew elements. Historic Christianity harmonises these 
opposites and brings supreme values into relation with the 
time process. “ Its ‘ treasure ’ is in heaven, but its immediate 
objective is on earth.” The expository chapter gives deep 
perspective by portraying the Old Testament Idea of God in 
Abraham, Moses and the Prophets. Their conception of God’s 
moral perfection has given powerful authority to social pro- 
gress, unlike any of the other great religions. And these Old 
Testament strivings were fulfilled and perfected by Christ 
whose teaching “ pierced to the depths of the spirit and the 
heart of men, whence the springs, motives and intentions of 
conduct arise.” The succeeding study of history is full of 
illuminating generalisation. The efforts of the Church show 
no facile optimism. They must largely be estimated by the 
Parable of the Leaven, with its apparent insignificance. 
Allowance must be made for the pagan mass-acceptance of 
Christianity as a “ mere external cultus.” As a result of this 
the medieval Church used a threatening emphasis on judg- 
ment “to subjugate men to ecclesiastical authority and to 
terrify them into decency of life.” Nevertheless the claim is 
justified that “ despite all the disappointing features of its 
history, the Christian faith has, by its very nature, been 
philanthropic.” The social attitudes of Luther and Calvin 
are briefly reviewed, but more space is given to the im- 
portant humanitarian revival in Methodism and the thought 
of F. D. Maurice. The last chapter considers recent history 
where secular democracy appears to have supplanted the 
Church in social concerns. Yet the weapons of authentic 
Christianity are being unconsciously used, especially faith in 
a purposive universe. Some may feel that the age of Samuel A. 
Barnett is discussed too long and lovingly in comparison with 
the more secular present day. But the main emphasis is true 
and a very good counteraction to that short-term pessimism 
which hangs around us so fatally in the post-crisis air. 


E-Wak: 


She UR 
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OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS.* 


Dr. Inge’s causeries in the Evening Standard have arrested 
a wide and varied audience, providing him witha pulpit, as he 
gratefully acknowledges, now that he seldom preaches. The 
latest collection of his utterances, Our Present Discontents, 
reveals afresh the secret of their appeal. He says not what a 
Dean should think, but what he does about social and inter- 
national happenings. The prejudices which colour and confine 
his sympathies, intense where they exist, are so evident that 
he cannot mislead. The least sophisticated must realise that 
a fair picture of the Spanish War or the Labour Party and 
certain other phenomena are unobtainable from Dean Inge. 
He admits to keeping a list of his enemies and the most 
inveterate must admire his courage and sincerity. The scorn 
he lavishes on the political Left is also turned against their 
adversaries. The most redoubtable opponent of Roman and 
Anglo-Catholic claims, he has startled Roman Catholics by 
publicly joining in their campaign against Republican Spain 
and Communism. His testimony is never muffled. The public 
knows where he stands and why. He conserves much that is 
best in British tradition ; fearless pursuit of truth, love of 
liberty and the elemental virtues without which it cannot 
exist, concern for the weak, when they strike him as such, 
though he fails notably at times to discern them. He hates 
persecution, cruelty, shams and the worship of “ that gro- 
tesque fetish” the God-State, the menace of which he cannot 
take quite as seriously as others because it is so utterly im- 
moral and insane. “ Humanism,” he concludes, ‘‘ has modi- 
fied Christianity and been modified by it. Both are factors in 
modern civilisation and they need not be enemies.” “ The 
aim of education,” he truly observes, “is the knowledge not 
of facts but of values which are facts apprehended in relation 
to each other and ourselves.” 


The wise man is he who knows the relative value of things ; the 
uncultivated man is he who, though he may know the price of 
every thing, knows the value of nothing. .. . There is an eternal 
order in which all the higher values—including human spirits— 
are preserved safe. ‘Nothing that really is can ever perish,” 
said my favourite philosopher, Plotinus, in the third century. 
It is a reasonable faith, if there is a God. 

* Our Present Discontents. By William Ralph Inge, formerly Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
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He wonders whether he would have been a Christian if he 
had been an educated Roman under the Empire and the 
reader wonders too. No reader can doubt his deep veneration 
for Jesus Christ and the acknowledgment of Him as Master 
and Saviour. 

Whatever his subject, from “The Dead Past” to the con- 
temporary “ Problems of Divorce” and “The Servant Prob- 
lem,” such a writer is bound to be educative. But a root 
cause of our Present Discontents he appears to underestimate, 
namely the effort of Man to adjust himself to a transformed 
environment, that created by the Industrial Revolution and 
the practical applications of science. This transformation in- 
volves radical economic readjustment, the justice of which 
the writer ignores. It is being attempted under forms 
abhorrent to Christianity ; but there are profound Christian 
thinkers who cannot disregard or caricature just claims. 
Because so many Christians can, they help to alienate the 
multitude from the Master they try to serve, but not their 
Master from the multitude. 


6B Be pon eI 


DEXTRAVAGANCE CULINAIRE 
SOY Eke 


Incredible and fantastic as one of his own confections, with 
whipped cream and garniture on top, and solid goodness 
below—such is the life of Alexis Soyer (1809-58). Mrs. Morris 
presents it (or, may one say, dishes it up?) in a manner to 
delight every palate. The popular author of The Gastronomic 
Regenerator and other best-sellers of his day is known to all 
as the presiding genius of the Reform Club kitchens, the 
introducer of Gallic delicacies to stodgy Victorian menus, the 
inventor of the “‘ magic stove,” and sauce, that bear his name. 
But it may come as a surprise to some readers to find him 
personally superintending soup-kitchens for the starving 
Irish and East Enders in the “ hungry forties,” and going 
out, at his own request, to the Crimea, where his voluntary 
services transformed the scandalously inadequate cookery 
arrangements for the wounded and sick: Florence Nightin- 
gale looked on him as an invaluable ally. Eccentric in dress, 
an inveterate punster and practical jester, an enthusiastic 

* Portrait of a Chef. By Helen Morris. Cambridge University Press. 1938. 10s. 6d, 
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patron of the theatre, childishly conceited, improvidently 
generous, Soyer is shown to have been a conscientious hard 
worker, beloved by his friends of all ranks, and a most 
devoted husband ; the early death of his wife, a charming 
and accomplished English girl, who had won fame as a 
portrait painter, was a lifelong grief to him. Thackeray’s chef 
Mirobolant, in Pendennis, though inspired by Soyer, is 
merely a caricature of his more ludicrous characteristics. One 
of the most extravagant achievements of his career is the 
amazing “‘ Gastronomic Symposium of All Nations,” which 
he instituted in Gore House during the Great Exhibition to 
supplement the very spartan feeding arrangements within 
the Exhibition building; the account of the decorations of 
this restaurant and of the amenities it offered reads like a 
fairy tale. Another magnificent occasion was the banquet 
offered to Prince Albert and the Lord Mayor of London at 
York, when the decorations, as well as the food, were 
entrusted to Soyer, and were, like it, astonishing. Some of 
Soyer’s recipes, in which “ expense was not considered,” are 
quoted; they leave the reader gasping, and Mrs. Beeton 
nowhere. But he seems to have been equally able to concoct 
delicacies out of a few rudimentary ingredients. Soyer loved 
to introduce complimentary or emblematic features into his 
confections, or ingenious devices by which one food counter- 
feited another. Besides his stove, he invented various practical 
aids for the housewife. The illustrations in the text are all 
in character, and as entertaining as itself. 


ESG2s; 


PATI AMERICA: A-BRIEF HISTORY” 


This work is by an undisputed authority. All students of 
the subject are familiar with Professor Kirkpatrick’s admir- 
able treatment of it in the Cambridge Modern History, and 
elsewhere. Information, which has hitherto been dispersed 
throughout a great number of volumes, many of them far 
from accessible, is now brought within the two covers of one 
book, and whoever masters its contents will know (with one 
important exception) all that is necessary for the ordinary 
man. Latin America consists of twenty Republics, and the 
total area is three times as great as that of the United States. 

* By F. A. Kirkpatrick. Cambridge. 1938. 18s. 
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The population is about a hundred millions. It is clear, 
therefore, that even this large volume of 456 pages is barely 
large enough for the task of presenting such a vast and 
variegated subject. 

The author has, perforce, to deal very briefly with the 
establishment and history of the Spanish Empire, which is 
a most fascinating subject. It is important to remember that 
this Empire lasted nearly as long as the Roman Empire— 
from Augustus to Romulus Augustulus, and its success was 
very remarkable. Unfortunately such of our textbooks as 
treated of the history completely misrepresented it. They 
confused the cruelties of the conquistadors and mine 
exploiters with the acts of the Spanish king and his ministers. 
These consistently pursued a wise and humane policy, always 
protecting the Indians, and they established schools, missions, 
and universities. Elsewhere Professor Kirkpatrick has said : 
“although the laws of protection and tutelage admit the 
impossibility of treating Indians like white men, yet from 
1542 to 1600 Spanish legislators aimed at making them equal 
to Spaniards by ordering the abolition of every kind of serf- 
dom and of all forced labour, and enjoining that negroes 
should be substituted for Indian workmen.” 

It is instructive to compare the fate of the Indians from 
Mexico to Cape Horn with that of the aborigines in North 
America, Australia, or Tasmania. And while every Indian 
race has been preserved, the Spanish influence has impressed 
itself indelibly upon the vast mass. Mens agitat molem. 
“The Spanish essence is predominant and pervasive,” says 
Professor Kirkpatrick. “ Montevideo is Spanish to the core,” 
said Cunninghame Graham. And Spanish culture has been 
scrupulously preserved from age to age. The author well 
says: ‘‘ Every capital contains a leisured aristocracy, well- 
groomed, pleasant in speech and manner, preferring to more 
active occupations the truly human recreations of conversa- 
tion and informal intercourse. In every capital there is a 
prolific and usually well-written newspaper press.” Full 
justice is done to the marvellous physical features of the vast 
continents. We have considerable towns, perched on heights 
little lower than the summit of Mont Blanc, and approached 
by broad-gauge railways. There are tropical swamps and 
forests where noxious insects make life intolerable. There are 
the great open pampas grazed by countless cattle and sheep. 
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There are huge rivers navigated to a distance of 2,300 miles 
by ocean-going steamers. We have Lima, close to the 
Equator, with a mild and pleasant climate, and not far away 
the Nitrate Pampas where, perhaps, one inch of rain falls in 
ten years. 

There is one serious defect—the fine literature of Latin 
America is totally ignored. The barest mention is made of 
the great poets Olmedo, the Ecuadorian, Bello, the Vene- 
zuelan, and none at all of the still greater Ruben Dario, the 
Nicaraguan. Ignored too are the historians and novelists. 
Our people totally neglect these things. Not so the people of 
the United States who study and comment with zeal and 
success. Such ingenious and polished peoples deserve study 
through their literature. 

W. A. Hirst. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Emil Ludwig’s latest book, 4 New Holy Alliance,* was finished before 
the September crisis, but the argument is strengthened by recent events. 
Its thesis is that the German Dictator is a danger to peace and civilisa- 
tion, that he understands nothing but force, and that, to use the 
popular phrase, he will go on till he is stopped. Unlike many English 
critics of the Nazi system, the author maintains that, with certain 
exceptions, it is exactly what the Germans like. “ Hitler and Germany 
are no longer to be thought of as separate entities. The German nation 
has chosen its leader. . . . The overwhelming majority support him 
because his nature is akin to theirs.”’ This is a harsh judgment, but Dr. 
Ludwig quotes in support Goethe’s verdict on the German people, “ so 
estimable as individuals and so despicable as a nation.” What Hitler’s 
subjects think of him to-day it is difficult to guess, for the penalty of 
criticism is the concentration camp. Many readers of this striking little 
book feel that the author is not altogether fair to a great people, who 
receive high marks for their intellectual life alone, and that he under- 
estimates the growing dislike of a ruthless autocracy. Herder described 
Germany as the land of obedience, but nations, like individuals, get 
tired of being ordered about. The only remedy for the sickness of the 
world, in Dr. Ludwig’s opinion, is the formation of a new Holy Alliance, 
captained by England and France, relying on the economic and moral 
support of America, and joined by most, if not all, of the States who are 


* Robert Hale. 3s. 6d. 
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threatened by aggression. Would such an association of armed defen- 
ders, even could it be organised, suffice to prevent aggression? He 
cannot say, but at any rate nothing else will. Concessions, we are told, 
only increase the voracious appetite of the aggressors. He inclines to 
believe that Hitler’s Germany will plunge us into war and end like the 
Napoleons. “ Full of hatred, she stares out into a world which she her- 
self has thrust away.” In striking contrast to the extreme severity of 
his judgment on the German people and its rulers is his leniency for 
Mussolini, who, he believes, is enough of a realist to escape the fate 
reserved for his greatest disciple. 


* * * * * 


The Rev. J. Wesley Bready has recently published a very important 
volume on England Before and After Wesley.* His work is the fruit of 
seventeen years of extensive research that was made possible for him 
as a Canadian by the establishment of a research fund, actively 
supported by the late Prime Minister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett. This work is the culmination of previous endeavours which 
have been published in a book entitled, Lord Shaftesbury and Soctal- 
Industrial Progress, and a succeeding volume on Dr. Barnardo. This 
volume on the need for and the permanent effects of the evangelism 
of Wesley confirms and expands the works of recent authors who have 
explored and expounded from different points of view the spiritual, 
moral and social conditions of England before the Methodist Revival 
and afterwards. The momentous, comprehensive and permanent 
effects of the Methodist and Evangelical Revival in creating the 
England, and indeed the British Empire, that we know, have now been 
clearly recognised and amply set forth. Dr. Bready’s volume sums the 
matter up with admirable documentation, clear exposition, and 
arresting emphasis. The book can be confidently recommended for its 
painstaking thoroughness, and is certain to be useful as a book of 
reference, not only to the immediate heirs of the revival but to 
historians of the period. 

J. Shi 
* * * * * 

A book of beautiful plates, Things Seen in the Hadhramaut,t 
from Miss Freya Stark’s photography has been issued as a result of 
her last visit to Southern Arabia in the Lord Wakefield Expedition. 
Apart from an introduction there is very little reading matter, just 
enough opposite each picture to tell what or where it is. There are fine 
figures of men and women at work, of camels in the desert, of animals 
of various kinds, especially a lizard which was subsequently eaten and 
tasted “rather like chicken,” but above all there are the beautiful 
buildings, ancient mosques, fortresses, palaces, gateways with their 
carvings and mouldings, hitherto unknown to travellers since the days 


“Hodder & Stoughton. ros. 6d. { John Murray. 21s. 
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when there was a regular trade route for incense. “The Southern 
Arabs have a natural feeling for beauty of line,” says Miss Stark, and 
that is quite evident in these pictures. Miss Stark’s book, The Southern 
Gates of Arabia, published in 1936 (John Murray) should be read along- 
side this collection which illustrates so many of the places visited on 
her wonderfully adventurous and interesting journey. The human 
sympathy of the author makes the country appear so friendly; all 
the more as a system of truces has now been extended to cover the 
whole tribal district, which over 1,300 rulers have signed. Travelling 
is still very difficult, so that few can follow in her footsteps except in 
imagination, but here are the aids to it. 
* * * * * 


Miss Caroline Robbins has performed a useful service to students in 
editing The Diary of Fohn Milward.* As an elderly country gentle- 
man from Derbyshire, who had fought for the King in the Civil War, 
he was a Member for his county during part of the Cavalier Parliament. 
His diary covers the short period September 1666 to May 1668, and is 
largely a painstaking journal of parliamentary business. It contains 
no startling revelations and nothing to alter general historical conclu- 
sions. A large part of it is concerned with local and private legislation 
and the minutig of business in the Commons. Upon some important 
topics, however, such as the Clarendon debates, the Fire of London and 
the Irish cattle question, the diary illustrates or throws some added 
light on our existing knowledge. Moreover it is interesting as a con- 
temporary record of the Commons in their daily work, for its references 
to parliamentary leaders and as expressing the outlook of one who was 
typical of a large section of opinion. 

Another diary of the same period but of a very different character 
has been re-edited and published in its entirety by Dr. William L. 
Sachse. The Diary of Roger Lowe was compiled between 1663-74 and 
is the record of a young Presbyterian apprentice and shopkeeper living 
at Ashton-in-Makerfield in Lancashire. Being of a vigorous and sociable 
disposition and in constant demand as the local amanuensis Roger 
Lowe made many contacts and his diary reflects in many ways the life, 
interests and outlook of the lower classes. The editor describes it, 
perhaps rather extravagantly, as “a word picture, crude and patchy in 
places but drawn from life, of seventeenth-century rural Lancashire.” 
Although the great national events of the period are rarely, if ever, 
mentioned the effect of the Clarendon Code on the nonconformists is 
clearly shown, and Roger Lowe’s references to the difficulties and 
tribulations of the dissenting clergy, whom he actively helped, are not 
the least interesting entries in the diary. It is also notable, as the 
editor points out, that a worldly and even convivial nature was not 
deemed incompatible with a staunch nonconformist belief. 


* Cambridge University Press. 21s. net. 
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Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centurtes, 1789-1938,* is a 
new edition of the well-known short history by Professor A. J. Grant 
and Professor Harold Temperley. The general narrative has been 
brought up to the end of June 1938, the part dealing with the war 
and post-war period being largely new. The pre-war years 1895-1914 
have also been revised in the light of the new material available. There 
has been added a supplementary chapter on the Czecho-Slovakian crisis, 
including its historical background in the Peace Treaties, by one of the 
authors whom we may reasonably speculate as being Professor Tem- 
perley. He finds even a little virtue in the Munich Agreement; “a 
concession to international control and to the forms of diplomacy is 
always preferable to assertions of naked force.” The Ukraine is 
regarded as the next most probable object of German expansion. The 
writer does not entirely despair of the League. “‘ So long as its machinery 
continues to function .. . there is always a hope that its political 
influence may revive.” Ultimately the democracies may well be driven 
to construct and work a system of international law and morality. 


* * * * * 


Miss Frances Pitt’s new book, Wild Animals in Britain,} is designed 
as a guide for identifying the animals of our countryside, but actually 
it is a great deal more. Concise descriptions of each species are followed 
by life-histories and character studies, which are generally based on 
personal observation. Our mammals may be well known by name but 
their personal habits are not common knowledge. The fox, the badger, 
the hedgehog, the squirrel, mice and rabbits are known a little in theory 
at least; but the wildcat, the pine marten and polecat, the shrew, 
and bats (except in flight), are merely names to townspeople. Miss 
Pitt’s sympathetic understanding of animal life combined with scientific 
knowledge gives her book particular interest. Many of the animals 
described, such as the wildcat, the fox, the otter, the mole, the shrew 
and the squirrel, she has kept as pets, and so has had additional 
opportunities for observation work. The book is illustrated with one 
hundred excellent photographs which give further interest to a delight- 
ful volume. 

* * * * * 

The annual Constitutional Year Book,t now in its fifty-third edition, 
continues its career as a valuable repository of knowledge on political 
and constitutional matters. In this 1939 edition there has been an 
extension of information provided concerning government and other 
public bodies. The usual features of this excellent volume are con- 
tinued, including the useful statistical tables upon economic and social 
questions. 


* Longmans, 15s. net. t Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 
} Harrison & Sons Ltd. 5s. 
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